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There can be no question that for the student of economics the 
war has been a distinct boon. The strain to which our economic 
system was suddenly subjected has thrown new light on its struc 
ture and working, has revealed weaknesses in current economic 
reasoning, and suggested new evaluations of the forces at work in 
economic life. Such an experience is bound to add to the body of 
economic knowledge and suggest new methods of approach to 
economic problems. That such has been the case there is abundant 
evidence in the papers and discussions at our annual meetings. 

Some economists, indeed, seem to have lost faith in the general 
validity of the principles of economic science as it has been gradu- 
ally built up since the time of Adam Smith, to believe that it must 
be in large measure discarded and an effort made to build on new 
foundations. There are various reasons for this feeling: the fail- 
ure of economists to predict accurately the effect of the war upon 
the course of economic events; the progress made in the study of 
psychology and its bearing upon the understanding of the motives 
of human action; the feeling that economic reasoning has been 
based upon the assumption of the permanence of existing insti- 
tutions, failing to recognize both that these institutions are sub- 
ject to change and that they are themselves the controlling factors 
in economic life and should therefore furnish the main body of ma- 
terial for economic science. None of these criticisms is new but 
the proceedings of our recent meetings show that they are being 
urged with special force at the present time. 

While no economist would for a moment suggest that his science 
has reached, or ever will reach, its final form, while the experience 
through which we are passing and the criticisms to which reference 
has been made may contain contributions of great value to its 
progress, it may be questioned whether they are as destructive in 
their effect as some would appear to believe. Prediction is the 
severest test to which our knowledge can be put. It is possible 

1 Presidential address delivered at the Thirty-second Annual Meeting of 
the American Economic Association held in Chicago, December 29, 1919, 
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be a permanent decrease of production or the abandonment of all 
attempt by the world at large to escape from a depreciated paper 
basis, the error of the economists of 1914 will prove to be in the 
time required for fundamental economic forces to work out their 
result and not in the ultimate result itself. The influences which 
retard the fall in prices are the same influences which retard the 
rise of interest rates. When these influences are exhausted and the 
fall in prices occurs, it may also be found that what we might 
term the real interest rates, the burden imposed upon the borrower, 
the per cent on value actually received which he has contracted 
to repay, have risen more rapidly than nominal rates. 

In the face of what I have said concerning the danger of pro- 
phecy, and of what seems to be the tendency of events at the mo- 
ment, I will venture one more prediction strictly in accord with 
the current theory of economics. As a result of the war the 
United States has changed from a debtor to a creditor nation 
and bids fair to again take its place in the ocean carrying trade. 
For nearly fifty years we have had a so-called favorable balance of 
trade which has been tremendously increased by the war. 

The permanent as distinguished from the temporary influences 
set in operation by the war are working, however, towards an in- 
crease of imports relatively to exports. We cannot expect per- 
manently to maintain the great excess of exports over imports 
which has characterized our commerce since 1878. This read- 
justment of our trade balance may be temporarily modified and 
postponed by continued grants of foreign credits, by investments 
in foreign securities, and large expenditures by American travel- 
lers abroad. It is bound to come in the end. I make no predictions 
as to the time involved. 

But if the war has made clear that economic science has not 
yet reached a stage of completeness which affords a secure basis 
for prophecy, so far at least as the time required for its fulfilment 
is concerned, it has without question confirmed the truth of cer- 
tain fundamental facts and principles which lie at the basis of the 
current teaching of economics. Nothing could have brought out 
more clearly than did the war the truth, taught in every class in 
elementary economics, that the fundamental economic facts and 
processes are the same under our highly organized industrial sys- 
tem as in the most primitive community, that the measure of man’s 


economic power is his ability to produce the goods which he needs, 
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tance whether we designate as economic theory one or the other 
body of knowledge or the two combined. 

There remain many tasks for the student of economic theory, 
but I doubt whether as a result of the experience of the war, or of 
the progress which has been made in other branches of knowledge, 
he is called upon to tear down the structure which has been gradu- 
ally built up during the last one hundred and fifty years and begin 
anew. The great problem which faces us today is not the problem 
of reconstructing economic theory, but the problem of adequately 
developing the art of economics or of what may perhaps be termed 
economic engineering. 

It is a familiar fact that the economic system which grew out 
of the Industrial Revolution contains elements of great strength 
combined with elements of serious weakness. No one can deny that 
under this system remarkable results have been achieved in ex- 
tending the industrial area utilized by people of European origin, 
in supplying the world with efficient instruments of production, 
and thereby enormously increasing productive power in the aggre- 
gate. 

The population of Europe in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury is estimated at 130 millions. At the outbreak of the war the 
same region supported over 450 millions in a condition of individual 
well-being superior to that of the earlier period, while over 125 
millions had been added to people of European descent living in 
other portions of the globe. In large measure this achievement 
must be attributed to the progress of physical science, but we 
can easily pick out elements in our social and political institutions 
to which credit is also due. 

The principle of individual responsibility of each man for the 
support of himself and his family has exerted a force of tremen- 
dous power, compelling to work and tending to preserve a balance 
between earning power and the growth of population. The system 
of free choice of occupation, combined with freedom of contract 
and private property, including the right of inheritance and be- 
quest, while it has doubtless been accompanied by great waste, and 
produced great inequalities in the distribution of wealth, has also 


offered tremcidous inducements, not to those confined, by their 


lack of initiative or the limitation of their opportunities, to manual 
labor, but to those who could succeed in the organization and man- 
agement of industry. These are strong points in an economic 
system and are not to be lightly discarded, 
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no more than our political system. The political structure of the 
western world has undergone radical changes during the last hun- 
dred years and it is clear that democracy carries with it the pos- 
sibility of radical changes in industrial structure, brought about 
through legal procedure. We are equally blind if we fail to see 
that the hundred years which have placed political power in the 
hands of the masses of the population have also changed in their 
favor the balance of industrial power. ‘These changes clearly fore 
shadow changes in the structure of our industrial system. The 
question is as to the lines which such changes must follow if they 
are to be constructive rather than destructive and accomplish their 
purpose of improving the economic condition of the masses of the 
people. 

Time is lacking, even had I the ability, to outline in detail th 
course which we should follow in our industrial readjustments. 
My purpose is simply to call attention te certain facts which 
must be recognized if we are to realize the true nature of our 
problem and thus avoid the mistakes and disappointment which 
will follow attempts to solve it by methods foredoomed to failure. 

There has been a general inclination, evident even in the cass 
of some economists and sociologists, to assume that the problem of 
the production of wealth has been solved by the introduction of 
power machinery and that the only problem which remains is the 
problem of distribution. This is due I believe to an exaggerated 
estimate of the increase of productive power based on a superfi 
cial examination of the facts and to a failure to recognize that 
the enormous increase in aggregate productive power, which has 


undoubtedly taken place, has to a considerable extent been ab 


sorbed in the support of a population increasing far more rapidly 


than at any other period of the world’s history, far more rapidly 
in fact than under any conceivable condition it can continue to 
increase. 

The tendency to overestimate the increase in per capita produc- 
tive power during the last hundred and fifty years results from con- 
centrating our attention on the more obvious and overlooking the 
less obvious facts in the changes which have taken place. 

We compare the quantity of cloth turned out in a modern cot- 
ton mill with the quantity which could be turned out by the same 
number of laborers using the spinning wheel and the hand loom, 
forgetting the labor which has gone into the construction of the 


mill and its equipment and the fact that a large part of the labor 
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doubtedly greatly increased for city laborers, while food has risen 
relatively to the average. 

In certain directions even the lower paid portions of the manual 
laboring class have made great gains. Their freedom of move- 
ment and communication have been immensely increased, They 
can acquire the foundations of an education. Through the unifica- 
tion of the industrial system of the world they have escaped the 
danger of recurring periods of extreme hardship due to local 
scarcity. They are offered a much larger variety of goods from 
which to choose and enjoy certain comforts and luxuries unknown 
a century and a half ago. But the increase in their productive 
power measured in the goods essential to life has been compara- 
tively small. 

The rapid expansion of the industry of the world has been 
made possible by an apparently inexhaustible supply of low paid 
labor, constantly keeping pace with the demand, with the result 
that a large part of the population of even the wealthiest coun- 
tries is living close to the margin of existence. Owing to their 
number and the lack of individual efficiency their marginal pro- 
ductivity has been low. 

So far as this low marginal productivity is attributable to ex- 
cessive numbers, conditions have been temporarily, at least, altered 
by the war. There are probably ten million fewer laborers in the 
western industrial world today than there would have been if 
there had been no war. This condition, particularly if it is ac- 
companied by an increase in individual efficiency, a rapid accumu- 
lation of capital, and a stimulus to invention, offers the possi- 
bility of the creation of a new standard of life sufficiently strong 
to control the birth rate and a consequent permanent increase in 
the marginal productivity and earning power of manual laborers. 
As yet, however, this is only a possibility. 

Apparently before the recent fall in the value of money only 
about 4 per cent of the families in this country received an in- 
come in excess of $3,000 and seven tenths of one per cent an in- 
come in excess of $10,000. 

The success of this small minority and the very large incomes 
received by a very few have raised the standard of what is re- 
garded as a decent and healthful condition of life, have empha- 
sized inequality and bred unrest and discontent. More than this, 


it has set standards of extravagant expenditure all too readily, 
even if naturally, imitated by the manual laborer whenever: his 
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general, to get food enough to keep soul and body together, and cloth- 
ing and shelter enough to meet the most urgent demands of decency. 

Apparently even in the wealthiest country in the world the an- 
nual product is not sufficient to provide more than a very moderate 
surplus above what is required for the physical necessities of its 
people as a whole. 

According to King’s estimate there were in 1910 over nine mil- 
lion families, excluding single individuals without dependents, with 
incomes of less than $900, about one half of the total of such 
families in the country. As already stated, the families with in- 
comes in excess of $5,000 constituted not more than 4 per cent of 
the total. From these families must have come the major part of 
the savings of the nation. If we had taken the whole surplus above 
$3,000 from these families, less their savings, and distributed it 
among the poorest classes of the population, it might conceivably, 
for the moment, have established a minimum family income of 
$1,000; but it is hardly necessary to argue that no such radical 
redistribution of income could be accomplished, either through 
taxation or an increase of wages at the expense of the other fac- 
tors of production without a falling off in production which would 
far exceed the sum distributed. 

The production of a large portion of the income in excess of 
$3,000 per family was undoubtedly due to the efficiency and sav- 
ings of those into whose hands it passed, was an essential factor 
in stimulating their efficiency and savings, and could by no pro- 
cess of reasoning be attributed to those among whom we have as- 
sumed it to be distributed. 

I am, of course, aware that these figures do not apply today. 
Not only have money values doubled, but war has affected the 
distribution of the national income probably to the advantage of 
the well-to-do. Present conditions are, however, abnormal. The 
war gave a tremendous stimulus to productive energy. We called 
on hitherto unused labor power and we worked overtime. There 
is bound to be a reaction from these conditions. It is still too 


early to estimate what the permanent effect of the war will be, 


but there can hardly be said to be as yet clear evidences of per- 


manent increase in per capita production. 

I do not wish to minimize the importance of the problem of dis- 
tribution or the evil of extravagant expenditure. The smaller the 
aggregate income, the more important its equitable distribution 


and the more reprehensible extravagant and wasteful expenditure. 
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be made available and systematically utilized. In connection with 
the administration of the income and excess profits taxes there is 
also being gathered information which promises to be of great 
value. But we must go farther than this. In coéperation with 
the statistician we must work out a more adequate and better co- 
ordinated statistical service, and those in whose hands lie the con- 
trol and direction of our industrial system must furnish much 
more complete information concerning the operation and results 
of the enterprise which they direct. We now require such infor- 
mation based on prescribed and uniform systems of accounting 
from certain enterprises regarded as quasi-public in character. 
The field covered by such reports, as well as their scope, mast be 
gradually extended. Information regularly collected over a 
series of years is far more valuable than that furnished by spas- 
modic investigations of particular industries, conditions in which, 
for one reason or another, attract public attention at the moment. 

If there is one fact rather than another which the war has made 
clear, it is the fact of the solidarity of our industrial system. In- 
dustry has become socialized, not as the result of any conscious 
purpose but by the working of economic forces. As it is organ- 
ized today, there is really no such thing as private industry in 
the sense in which that term has been used in the past. What we 
‘all private industry is privately managed public industry and 


if that system is to endure those who hold positions of responsi- 
ble control must be willing to render a full and regular account 
of their stewardship. 


We need also special investigations which will be valuable in 
proportion as they are scientifically conceived and carried out 
and are directed to the solution of specific problems. 

3. The problem of securing harmonious and effective coépera- 
tion between the factors which make up the individual industrial 
establishment. 

4. The problem of maintaining such a balance of the factors of 
production that the marginal productivity of no class of the popu- 
lation need fall below what is required for the maintenance of a 
healthful existence. 

In a country like ours, subject to a large immigration, this is 
partly a problem of statesmanship, partly a problem of parental 
responsibility. 

5. The problem of the rational use of the wealth we are able 
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opt ration in the increase of the common product but for the im 


provement of their own condition regardless of or even at the ex 
pense of such increase, for which they feel no sense of responsibil- 
ity. Where harmony and coéperation are essential for produc 
tion, disharmony and conflict prevail, a conflict which, with th 
growing complexity of our industrial mechanism and the growing 
strength of labor organizations, threatens the stability of our 
whole economic system. 

To state the case is to suggest the r medy. Laborers must be 
incorporated into the industrial scheme. Th \ must be given th 
voice and responsibility in management, and the hope of reward 
for successful effort, which they have hitherto lacked. Harmony 
between men engaged in a common enterprise depends upon per 
sonal contact and conference with full knowledge of the facts by 
all concerned, a willingness to sacrifice momentary personal ad 
vantage to the promotion of the common interest and to submit 
to discipline. Interest and a feeling of responsibility exist only 
with a sense of power, of having a voice in the determination of 
the methods employed to bring about the result achieved. 

These statements may indicate a very inadequate social psy 
chology. Our social psychologists can fill out the picture and 
teach us the nature of the human instincts with which we have to 
deal. Our efficiency engineers can instruct us in the methods of 
the organization of work and the adjustment of earnings; but 
they must study their problem from the point of view not merely 
of profits but with consideration of the permanent well-being and 
harmony of interest of all concerned. 

This incorporation of laborers must take place first in each in 
dustrial unit. The laborer’s sense of responsibility and interest, 
if it is to be a vital foree, must attach itself to the establishment 
in Which he works. There will always remain, however, questions 
affecting whole branches of industry which must be settled by con- 
ference between the representatives of the cmployers and employ- 
ees in the industry as a whole, and questions affecting the rela 
tions between different branches of industry calling for conference 
between the representatives of these classes in the nation at large. 

We accomplished much in the way of temporary adjustments 
along these lines under the impulse of the war spirit. The peace 
problem is more difficult, but if our peace spirit is equal to our 


war spirit it is not insoluble. 


Laborers cannot be expected to give up the advantages of or- 
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Nor does the success so far achieved in the field of business ad- 
ministration by officers directly or indirectly dependent upon 
popular vote create confidence that such a change in the control 
of industry would contribute to efficiency or progress. If one 
party or the other must exercise exclusive control, the weight of 
argument is in favor of the class which has a property interest at 
stake. 

In the past, progress in the field of politics and industry has 
usually come through conflict of opposing interests. Are we yet 
ready to substitute conference and coéperation in seeking the so- 
lution which promises most for the common interests of all? It 
seemed for a moment at the close of the war that we were, but re- 
cent events can hardly be described as enccuraging. 

In an industrial society based on division of occupations, it is 
impossible to secure harmony of immediate interests between eco- 
nomic classes, whether seller and buyer, borrower and lender, or 


employer and employee, just as it is impossible to secure harmony 
of immediate interests between nations. Such harmony simply 


does not exist. It is not impossible to secure a working basis for 
coéperative action recognized by all concerned as based on reas- 
onable principles and promising to each better results in the long 
run than could be obtained through conflict. All that is necessary 
is a knowledge of the facts involved and the dominance of the 
spirit of reason and far-sightedness. 

There are many problems of great importance connected with 
the codrdination and smooth-working of cur extremely complex 
economic system and with the distribution of its burdens and re- 
wards, but the fundamental problem is still what it always has 
been, the problem of increased per capita production and of the 
rational and economical use of wealth, not a temporary increase 
brought about under conditions which in the long run diminish 
productive power and involve the sacrifice of things more impor- 
tant than wealth, but a permanent increase, resting on individual 
efficiency, effective codperation, and the adjustment of the num- 
ber of the population to the supply of natural resources upon 
which it must in the last analysis subsist. 


Henry B. Garpner. 
Brown University. 
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the tardier legislatures knew every effect of the earlier enactments. 
Nobody knows as much as that, even now. But they did know, 
through universal report and belief, that of evil effects there had 
been as good as none and that general results had been eminently 
satisfactory. And upon such knowledge they acted. 

There is other general evidence of the same presumptive char- 
acter. As in foreign lands, so in America there has been never a 
voice raised for the repeal of the statutes. Rather the tendency 
of legislat‘on everywhere has been to go farther, to strengthen and 
improve the first laws. The field of the acts has been broadened 
somewhat, by the inclusion of additional workmen. Rates of com- 
pensation have been increased in various ways, by higher per- 
centile ratings upon wages, by raising the fixed maxima, by short- 
ening the waiting periods, by extending the duration of the pay- 
ments, by more liberal provisions for medical care, and in still 
other minor ways. ‘The original limitation to accidental injuries 
has been done away in a few states.” The certainty of payments 
to injured employees has been made greater, by stricter require- 
ments of insurance and by corrections of administrative procedure. 
And the simpler and more summary administration by boards or 
commissions, rather than through the courts of law, has been in- 
creasingly favored. 

By many tokens employers have shown their approval of the 
system. ‘There are, to be sure, some regrettable failures of the 
optional statutes to win acceptance by employers.* But these are 
not very numerous, relatively. Much the larger numbers of the 
employers affected have accepted their new obligations cheer- 
fully. In the states in which the employer’s acceptance of the op- 
tional statute is presumed, in the absence of his notification to the 
contrary, positive rejections have been few. And in states with 


optional statutes there have been a great many purely voluntary 


elections of the compensation system by employers who have been 
under no constraint of fear that they might have to face suits at 
law without their old-time common law deferses. So in California 
in 1918 there had been more than 20,000 such voluntary elec- 
tions which had been formally notified to the Industrial Accident 
Commission, and in addition to these an unknown number of oth- 


3 Diseases now are included in California, Connecticut, Massachusetts, North 
Dakota, and Wisconsin. 

+See Bulletin of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, no. 240, 
p. 34. 
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cannot be considered as now having renounced their former hos- 
tility. 

It is clear also that the doubts and fears and the opposition 
which were so widespread among the general public a few years ago 
have been dissolved. When the agitation for workmen’s compen- 
sation was first gathering strength some ten years ago, and even 
after the earliest statutes had gone into effect, many among those 
who could not properly be regarded either as employers or as in- 
dustrially employed, and who, therefore, were not directly affected, 
were decidedly skeptical about proposals to import such radical 
European measures, if, indeed, they did not range themselves defi- 
nitely with the opposition. But now—what a change! It is not 
merely that employers, high and low, great and small, are old and 
ardent friends of workmen’s compensation—at least such of them 
as declare themselves at all. So also are the insurance men. So 
also are nearly all audible workers. And among other classes of 
the general public it is scarcely possible now to find a well in 
formed person who is not friendly. Truly it is a marvel that the 
struggle for compensation laws could have been so hard: there 
are so many long-time friends on every side. But, at any rate, 


there have been enough reversals of judgment to make present pub- 


lic opinion emphatically favorable to the new system. And this 
general and cordial approval of workmen’s compensation is of 
greater practical importance than may appear at first. It has 
had and continues to have important bearings upon judicial de- 
cisions as to the validity and the practical meaning of the laws. 
But much more to the point, under the American system of 
government, is the fact that the constitutionality and the general 
legal propriety of workmen’s compensation may be said to be now 
definitely established—established, that is, beyond any possibility 
of unsettling. For they have been affirmed abundantly in the 
highest courts, both state and federal. Early unfavorable de- 
cisions in Montana, New York, and Kentucky, and in lower courts 
elsewhere have been made quite negligible, by changes in the pro- 


visions upon which they turned, by constitutional amendments,’ 


6 As in New York, Ohio, California, and Wyoming. The New York amend- 
ment of November 4, 1913 (art. 1, sec. 19), is of general interest in political 
science, as a perfect illustration of the popular recali, or reversal, of a judicial 
decision. Both in form and in substance it is nothing else. It made not a 
word of change in existing provisions of the constitution, but merely declared, 
in effect, that the decision of the Court of Appeals in the Ives case—which 
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ciples of law, strictly construed, there still would be abundant 
sanction in the great principle—legal, too, in a sense—which 
Justice Holmes invoked in 1911 in his epoch-making opinion in the 
Noble bank case. “It may be said in a general way that the 
police power extends to all the great public needs. It may be put 
forth in aid of what is sanctioned by usage, or held by the pre- 
vailing morality and strong and preponderant opinion to be 
greatly and immediately necessary to the public welfare.””’° In 
view of this principle, it well might be that a decisive considera- 
tion in favor of the constitutionality of the compensation acts 
should be found in that prompt and general legislative acceptance 
and that present popular approval to which attention has been 
turned. 

If now it be noted further that this general acceptance of work- 
men’s compensation has been accomplished not only without any 


appreciable disturbance of our social relatiens, either in industry, 


or in our legal system, or elsewhere, but with a common agreement 
that conditions and relations have been improved, the broadest 
outlines of the present situation will have been marked. It then 
will remain to trace a number of special developments in a more 
definite and positive manner. 

The most conspicuous excellence of the compensation system, as 
its merits were presented by its early American advocates, was 
that it would afford greater pecuniary compensation and solace 
for the losses and sufferings of the victims of industrial accidents. 
That it has done so is not open to doubt. 

There have been no attempts to sum up the grand totals of com- 
pensation awards for all of the states. Nor would it be worth the 
necessary effort to do so. Even within a given state there some- 
times are such changes of method in the presentation of data that 
items are of varied or uncertain significance. It must suffice now 
to submit typical figures from several of the states, figures which, 
unfortunately, are not generally or closely comparable. In Wis- 
consin the cash benefits actually paid from the beginning, in 1911, 
until June 30, 1918, had amounted to $5,144,000, in addition to 
some $1,773,000 for medical care, making thus a total of $6,917,- 
000. The losses reported under the comprehensive insurance pro- 
vided in West Virginia amounted to $6,678,237 in the five years, 
1913-18. In California there had been awards of at least $13,- 

70,000 from January 1, 1914, to December 31, 1917. In On- 

10 Noble State Bank v. Haskell, 219 U. S. 104, 111. 
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dustry. But so far as injuries may become more frequent or more 
serious through the introduction of more .powerful or more rapid 
machinery or through the taking on of new and untrained opera- 
tives, or so far as workers may seize more fully the advantages 
which the laws offer them or even may lean more heavily upon the 
law, as they appear to have done in certain European lands," 
there must be for an indefinite time to come an increase in the 
values, real as well as in mere money, of the benefits which Ameri- 
can employees will receive under the compensation laws. There 
is every prospect, too, that the laws will be made more compre- 
hensive, not only will be extended to the few states which now have 
them not, but everywhere will come to cover workers more gener- 
ally. But, even if the country as a whole, by one change and an- 
other, should never come to make more liberal allowances than had 
been developed in Massachusetts in 1918, the total for all of the 
states would be not far from $125,000,000 or $150,000,000 a year. 
If the experience of Pennsylvania and New York be taken as an 
indication of what is to come, the figures must be placed higher, 
perhaps at $200,000,000. 

Such sums for a probable future are truly enormous. But 
when the amounts now paid out or likely soon to be paid out, a few 
or several millions yearly in a single large state and a few hun- 
dreds of thousands or even less in smaller states, are averaged over 
the total numbers of beneficiaries, they do not appear large. For 
it must not be forgotten that a great many persons are the vic- 
tims of industrial accidents each year. Thus the total payments 
in Wisconsin during practically the whole of her compensation 
experience, from September 1, 1911, to June 30, 1918, reduce ta 
about an even $100 for each compensated injury, cash benefits and 
medical care both included. Other states show rather lower aver- 
age figures. In California in 1916 the average payment in all com- 
pensated cases was $93.20. In Iowa total benefits averaged $63.71 
in 1917 and $90.46 in 1918. In Massachusetts during the first 
five years of the law the average costs per case for all payments, as 
actually made and estimated to be outstanding, were: 1913, 
$40.53 ; 1914, $43.58; 1915, $43.38; 1916, $43.56; 1917, $38.98. 

These figures and others of the same general character are not 
very instructive. They are not fairly comparable one with an- 


other. They run in terms of a vague general average of widely 


different. particulars; and they are affected in many ways by the 
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the sad fact that, when employees were killed at their tasks, suits 
at law were not always brought and pushed to a successful issue. 
In a great majority of the cases no suit was brought. And such 
suits as were brought were not always won by the plaintiffs. For 
much the larger number of fatal injuries there was either no pay- 
ment at all or only such payment, large or small, as the employer 
might feel inclined to offer. And in all too many cases he felt in- 
clined to offer nothing, or only a piteously small sum. 

For information upon this unpleasant subject there are now no 
more valuable data than the figures presented by the state com- 
missions of inquiry which reported some ten years ago with ref 
erence to the desirability of enacting compensation laws. These 
show that in great numbers of cases employers, even some of the 
largest and most prosperous of them, frequently neglected to make 
any payment whatever to the dependents of those who had been 
killed in their service. In many cases money was paid, but in sums 
so petty as to be little better than nothing, $50, $100, or perhaps 
a little more. Cases in which the payments ran in thousands were 
extremely rare. It may be a not unfair sweeping generalization 
to say that under the so-called liability laws payments at any 
amount were not made in more than a third of the cases of fatal 
injury to employees. And the average of the sums actually paid 
would be in the small hundreds, <A careful study has shown that 
in Pennsylvania shortly before the passage of the compensation 
act the average amount paid on account of fatal injuries was 
$261,** at a time when under the compensation laws of Connecti- 
cut and Ohio the corresponding figures were $2,269 and $3,098. 
The next year in Pennsylvania the average compensation award 
on account of fatal injuries was $2,383, while in 1918 it was 
$2,659, a little more than ten times as much as had been secured 
under the liability laws. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the compensation awards 
made for fatal injuries do mean a large increase from the petty 
and uncertain sums which dependents received under the liability 
laws. The differences appear so great in the loose comparisons 
which it is possible to make that, to a complete certainty, they 
could not disappear after the fullest collation of data. Indeed, 
the differences now apparent may quite as likely be below the re- 
ality as above it. And it must not be forgotten that such sums 
as now are received come promptly and without appreciable costs 


12 Bulletin of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, no. 217, p. 107. 
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serving family life for the dependents of those who had been killed 
or permanently disabled. Children were enabled to continue at 
school. Mothers were enabled to remain in their normal relations 
to their families. ‘The Ohio Industrial Commission has issued a 
bulletin devoted wholly to showing the uses made of lump sum 
payments on account of death and permanent disabilities. The 
bulletin is illustrated profusely. And the pictures of tidy little 
homes bought and of modest business places established with the 
lump sums bring one almost to the point of declaring it a happy 
fate for an Ohio woman to lose her husband by an industrial ac- 
cident. 

One consequence of the compensation awards which figured 
largely in the forebodings of some appears not to have developed 
at all in this country as yet. In view of many unpleasant reports 
from European countries, some of them on high authority, there 
were early expressions of fear that malingering, in one form or 
another, conscious or unconscious, might result from the worker’s 
assurance that he would be paid during disabilities following in- 
juries. Perhaps it is not yet time to draw lessons from America’s 
few years of experience. And there can be little profit in specu- 
lating about the likelihood that American workmen will either de- 
liberately injure themselves or relax their normal caution against 
accidents because they may hope for half pay, or less, while dis- 
abled; or that, once injured, they will be slow to recover and re- 
turn to their earning because of a preference for the same low pay 
while idle. 

The best present guide to a judgment here is the fact that there 
is perhaps to be found in all of the official reports upon the oper- 
ation of the compensation laws not a single suggestion or indica- 
tion that malingering has been found an appreciable evil. And 
at the Washington conference on social insurance, in 1916, Mr. 
D. M. Holman, long a member of the Massachusetts Industrial 
Accident Board, declared that, after four end a half years of ex- 
perience in administering the Massachusetts law, he did not recall 


half a dozen clear cases of malingering. In this favorable report 
he was supported by Mr. E. S. Lott, president of the United 
States Casualty Company of New York. 

If the compensation system has increased several fold the pit- 
tances which formerly were paid to the victims of industrial acci- 
dents, that in itself is enough to justify the system fully. But 
workmen’s compensation laws may have far more beneficent effects 
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to an increasing intelligence and strength in organized labor 
Perhaps they may have had still other origins. But, at least, they 
were at work. 

Some of the largest of American employers and many of the 
smaller ones had well organized plans and egencies for the reduc 
tion of accidents among their employees. And results were dé 
veloping, as appears from several reports of undeniable signifi- 
cance. Statistics of the safety movement in the iron and steel in 
dustry and in machine making which have been published by th 
United States Bureau of Labor Statisties,’* show reductions of 
accident frequency and severity more rapid before there were any 
American compensation laws than later. Substantially similar 
the lesson from the coal mining industry, as its figures have |} 
prepared by the United States Bureau of Mines. 

And yet, notwithstanding all of the oft-lamented looseness and 


i 


incompleteness of American accident statistics, it is possible to 
trace a connection between the compensation laws and the safety 
movement. In fact, the accident statistics themselves are of only 
minor utility in the tracing of the connection. The agitations 
for the laws did more than anything else to uncover, and bring 
to the knowledge of all, horrors which had not been really known 
before. And when America came to know, when Americans of 
every class came to know that in the United States each year 
thousands of industrial workers were killed needlessly, and hun 
dreds of thousands injured quite as needlessly, that the American 
industrial accident rates were higher than those of most other 
lands, it was certain that something would be done to make work 
safer. It will not quite do to say that here was an educational in 
fluence which must have had its effect in any event and so must 
have tended to reduce industrial accidents even if no compensation 
laws had been enacted. That may be true, at least in a measur: 

and again it may not be true to any considerable extent. There 
are unpleasant reasons for believing that it is not largely true. 
But, at any rate, a new impulse for the promotion of industrial 
safety came from the workmen’s compensation movement. 

But more might be said. It would be ungracious now, when 
American employers are so hearty in their support of compensa 
tion, to attempt to say how many of them there are who were in- 
duced to begin or to quicken their efforts for the safety of their 


14 As in its bulletins 234 and 2'6. 
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progress and the expansion of industries generally, The appli 
ances of modern industry are ever becoming vaster and more pow 
erful, and their speed is ever faster. Its tension is ever higher. Its 
labor force is ever being augmented by the taking on of new and 
untrained operatives. And all of these conditions and tendencies 
have been found in abnormal degree in American industry during 
these past four or five years, while the compensation laws have 
been taking effect. 

While, then, there has been of late years one large force, the 
general safety movement developed under the compensation laws 
and independently of them, making for grcater safety in Ameri- 
can industry or for an appearance of it, as reflected in the statisti- 
cal returns of accidents, there have been two making in the op- 
posite direction, the progress and expansion of industry and the 
fuller reports which the compensation laws secure. Accordingly, 
there is nothing surprising in the fact that nearly all state reports 
show larger and larger numbers of accidents and probably would 
show also an increasing rate of accident frequency, if the figures 
were all presented in such manner as to reveal the true situation. 
Nor is there anything highly instructive in this same fact, at least 
there is not anything definitely instructive as to the effect of com- 
pensation laws upon accident frequency or severity. It is, indeed, 
rather disconcerting, at first glance, to read that the accidents 
reported to the Massachusetts Industrial Accident Board rose 
from 90,631 in 1912-13, the first year, to 174,372 in 1916-17, and 
that corresponding figures for Maryland rose from 20,348 in 1915 
to 42,570 in 1918, for West Virginia from 11,418 in 1913 to 
24,379 in 1918, for Washington from 11,896 in 1913 to 27,306 
in 1918, and in New York from 225,391 in 1915 to 286,871 in 
1918. But these typical increases are explained easily by a refer- 
ence to the familiar forces mentioned just above, and most largely 
by the industrial conditions of the war period. So in Massachus 
etts the rise in the number of reported accidents was surprisingly 
small until the war began to show its influence. The increase was 
only from 90,631 to 95,769 between 1912-13 and 1914-15, or less 
than 6 per cent; whereas in the next two years there was an in- 
crease of more than 80 per cent. In Washington the increase from 
1912 to 1915 was only from 11,896 to 13,162; whereas in the fol- 
lowing three years the accidents more than doubled. 

Indeed, it is reasonably clear, where careful and comparable re 
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ter Company (if it be not invidious to cite employers who are con- 
spicuous rather for size than for any superiority of their plans or 
motives) have become a part of the world’s best known economic 
data. But there are many smaller employers who have records 
quite as creditable. It is not profitable to elaborate the obvious. 
And, if anyone doubts the efficiency of well organized and persis- 
tent efforts after industrial safety, he may find most impressive 
evidence in the records of establishments with safety appliances 
and organizations and establishments without them. In iron and 
steel mills of three groups the total accident frequency, per 1,000 
$00-day workers, was found to be 167.1, 272.4, and 507.9, ac- 
cording as the plants had safety systems fully developed, in 
course of development, or not developed at all.*° In machine- 
building plants the accident frequency was found to differ as fol- 
lows in three groups of plants, according as there was or was not 
a good safety organization: electrical apparatus, 65.1 wv. 185.6; 
locomotive engines and other engines, 119.5 v. 141.7; machine 
tools, 42.1 v. 123.4."* 

Happily, then, we may conclude that campaigns for safety are 
producing their natural results in this country. But, if again an 
attempt be made to apportion credit for this broadly effective 
movement, the same serious difficulties recur. How much of the 
motive comes from the compensation laws? How much comes from 
deeper sources, to which the safety movement and the compensa- 
tion movement alike might be traced, and other humane movements 
also, perhaps? I, for my part, do not care to attempt here any 
fuller answer than already has been given in this article. Many 
employers, and others, giving little heed te mere economic costs, 
apparent or real, were more and more active in their endeavors to 
promote industrial safety, as they came to know more and more 
clearly how many injuries and how much of resultant misery the 
regular course of American business was causing. And these wel- 
comed the help toward their own desired ends which the compen- 
sation laws afforded. But there were also a great many employers, 
and others, who appeared to care nothing at all about the costs in 
human misery, if only business might continue to run in such ways 
as to assure high profits and cheap goods, And these could be 
brought to a better mind only by the pressure of such pecuniary 
penalties as the compensation statutes imposed, 


15 Bulletin of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, no. 234, p. 204. 
16 Bulletin of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, no. 216, p. 43. 
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ciation of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. And as 
the standard forms are more generally adopted for the return of 
accident reports, there will accumulate a mass of statistical data 
which will be of the highest value in every way. These will give 
the country indubitable evidence of the reality and magnitude of 
one of our greatest industrial evils. Then we may trust that 
American public opinion will not tolerate any neglect of remedies. 
But the mass of scientific data for which we are coming into the 
debt of the compensation laws will do more than arouse public 
opinion. It will provide the only basis for sound and hopeful 
policies of prevention and palliation. It will do more even than 
that: it will help—is already helping—to humanize industry and 
industrial relations by showing how practicable and expedient it 
is for twentieth century business to adopt in its human relations 
principles and methods as well considered and as highly specialized 
as those which long have been taken as matter of course in other 
relations, 

The effects of the compensation system in the promotion of 
safety are none the less real because the appeal to selfish and 
heartless employers is not made directly in the commonest form 
of statute but indirectly and through practices developed under 
the statutes. For, while the most common form of statute does 
lay upon the employer an obligation to make payments on account 
of accidental injuries suffered in his service, it also directs him to 
insure his liabilities, and thus limits his costs to the definite amount 
of his insurance premiums. Accordingly, it has been said by some 
that the employer’s direct business inducements to make his work- 
places safe are diminished, not increased. For the moment this 
may appear to be true. But it is not true. For, in connection 
with the state funds which often are established as agencies of in- 
surance, either exclusive, as in Washington, Ohio, and other states, 
or optional and competitive, as in New York, Pennsylvania, Cali- 
fornia, and elsewhere, provision always is made in the statutes 
for at least some partial adjustment of premiums to the accident 
rates of the insured, either individually or by groups. And it can- 
not be doubted that the statutes and their provisions for insurance 
have been drafted in the reasonable expectation that private in- 
surance carriers also would vary their premium charges in accord- 
ance with the same general principle. 

And in actual practice one of the most interesting and gratify- 
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Nothing can be more likely to preserve for them their present 
rights in a large and expanding field of enterprise. At first indi- 
vidually, company by company, but more recently chiefly through 
their specially constituted associations and bureaus, and some- 
times in friendly conference with representatives of the state com- 
pensation commissions, private insurance carriers have done a 
most admirable work in devising and recommending plans for the 
safe construction, equipment, and management of factories, mines, 
and other work-places. Their provisions for the human element, 
that is, against the so-called moral hazards, are scarcely less 
elaborate. 

Whenever, as often under the statutes, those who employ large 
numbers are allowed to dispense with formal insurance and to 
“carry their own risks,” workmen’s compensation tends in the 
simplest and most direct way to promote safety. In all such cases 
employers know that each injury means so much direct cost to 
themselves and that, therefore, it is for their own immediate busi- 
ness advantage to reduce accidents to the lowest possible figures. 
Essentially so it is also with all genuinely mutual insurance asso- 
ciations. 

The conclusion, therefore, is fully warranted that compensation 
insurance, with its merit ratings, does contribute largely to th 
contemporary movements for industrial safety. And both insur- 
ance and the merit ratings were contemplated in the workmen’s 
compensation legislation generally, even in the states where they 
were not expressly required by the statutes. Here, then, is the 
happiest consequence of the compensation system. It certainly is 
well if many millions of money have been added to the sums for- 
merly received as indemnity and solace for the losses and sufferings 
entailed upon workmen’s families by industrial accidents. But it 
is much better in every way if, as is not unlikely, some few thou- 
sands of lives are saved each year and some scores or hundreds of 
thousands of injuries prevented. 

It must be confessed that, except as they did bring in compen- 
sation insurance and its merit ratings, the compensation laws have 
not done much for industrial safety. Not often have they pre- 
scribed rules or standards of safety or even conferred powers of 
inspection. This, however, has been because such matters have 
been left to distinct statutes and distinct offices. In California 
there was a temporary change of policy. For the revised com- 
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state funds, have been much less efficient than private insurers in 
their use of a most powerful force for the promotion of industrial 
safety. The provisions of the Pennsylvania statute and of recent 
amendments in New Jersey and Washington may indicate that this 
important fact is coming to be recognized in public places. If so, 
a change for the better may be in prospect. 

But, even without large use of this efficacious means, some of 
the state commissions have produced gratifying results. They 
have conducted extensive educational campaigns. They lave 
made inspections, examined and recommended safety devices, es- 
tablished safety exhibitions and museums, and widely scattered 
helpful printed materials. The California Industrial Accident 
Commission long has issued a valuable illustrated California 
Safety News which cannot have failed to do much good. The 
same commission conducted a special campaign for safety in min- 
ing industries, with the apparent result that fatal accidents in 
California mining fell from 20 in 1916 to 10 in 1917. In 1914 
the Massachusetts Industrial Accident Board carried on for three 
months a campaign for safety in establishments with some 55,000 
employees. And a comparison of accident rates for half-year 
periods before and after the campaign shows a reduction of 20.8 
per cent in the total number of accidents. It is by discriminating 
attention to experiments and reports like the two just mentioned 
—not by observing the broad general movements of accident rates 
—that one may come to his best conclusions as to the effects of 
the compensation laws in making industry safer. 

Of the general economic consequences of the compensation laws, 
the consequences for business and industrial society at large, there 
are but few positive statements which can be based directly upon 
observation or experience. The most important of the clearly 
warranted statements—negative in character—already have been 
made. No important direct consequences of the compensation 
legislation have been traced in business. The early fears that the 
charges imposed upon business in order to provide funds for the 
compensation awards might deaden enterprise and restrict indus- 
trial activity have been proved groundless. And the expectation 


that industries might be driven to migrate in order to escape op- 


pressive burdens has been disappointed completely, as, indeed, it 
must be disappointed when there remain so few civilized regions 
into which industries might flee for escape. In short, the evidence 
of a general economic character is wholly negative. So far, then, 
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fair charge against compensation. Better medical care for injured 
employees and larger cash benefits for them make the interruptions 
of their work less prolonged and less disturbing to the orderly 
course of the business. 

When all due allowances have been made for these reactions of 
the compensation system, as for others which might be added, pos- 
sibly there may still appear some trifling increase in the direct 
costs of industry. But trifling indeed must the increase be. And, 
such as it may be, it bears upon producers in nearly all branches 
of industry, taking the word in its narrower meaning, and in nearly 
all parts of the civilized world. Its true and final effects, there- 
fore, can be ascertained only by elaborate and somewhat profound 
analyses and by careful examinations of industrial conditions, 
such as would in themselves constitute an important study in eco- 
nomic theory. Are modern producers’ profits so high that from 
them can be taken these trifling net additions to costs? If not, 
will the producers’ necessary increase of his selling prices appear 
in a corresponding increase in consumers’ costs? If so, will de- 
mand be turned from the products of those who have to pay com- 
pensations to the products of those who do not have to pay, as 
from manufactured goods to agricultural products? Or will con- 
sumers find their purchasing power commensurate with the higher 
prices, because they receive compensation kenefits, or are enabled 
to work and earn better, or are relieved somewhat from charges 
for the care of victims of industrial accidents? ‘These and still 
remoter questions need not be answered now. We may rest con- 
tent in a reasonable confidence that, as no disturbances because of 
workmen’s compensation have been observed in the industry of the 


United States or of foreign lands, so none which can possibly come 
can outweigh, or even approximately balance the business and 
social advantages which already have been derived from that same 
system, 


There are other consequences of the compensation legislation al- 
ready apparent. As it has been humanizing industry, so it has 
been humanizing judicial opinion, which in America is so power- 
ful for social good or evil. One need not be an extremist in order 
to believe that the great body of our judicial reasoning about so- 
cial relations has been a dry and lifeless formalism, showing little 
recognition of what it meant for the life and welfare of human 
beings. An eminent New England jurist, still living, once de- 
clared, in a decision from the bench, that the atrocious fellow- 
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erally to be most wisely and helpfully expended, hastening cures 
and thus benefiting both the injured and the employer. Yet ther 
are but four or five states which do not limit the extent of provision 
for curative treatments, by fixing a maximum either of amount or 
of time. The waiting period, during which no benefits accrue, 
still is two weeks in some wtates and ten days in many. Yet ex 
perience shows that not far from three fourths of all disabilities 
cease within two weeks. In Oregon in 1915-17, when there was 
no waiting period, it was found that a waiting period of one week 
would have cut off 35.38 per cent of the injured from their awards, 


while two weeks would have cut off 62 per cent. While to many 


prosperous persons it may appear a small matter to have income 
suspended for two weeks or less, it is by no means a small matter 
to the hundreds of thousands who have the experience each year 
in this country, because they have been injured while at work. 
Failure of the employer to insure his liabilities often makes it im 
possible for the injured to secure their promised benefits. Yet 
there still are several states which make no requirement of insur 
ance, The limitation of awards to those whose injuries have been 
of accidental origin has raised many perplexing questions as to 
what is an accident and has cut off from compensation a great 
many victims of industrial diseases and of exposures of one sort 
and another. 

A defect deserving of special attention is the inadequacy of th 
schedules of awards. About these there is much misunderstand 
ing. ‘The amounts of compensation, in nearly all cases, ar 
as such or such a percentage of current earnings, as less than 50 
per cent in several states and under certain conditions, 50 per 
cent in about half of the states, 55 in two or three, 60 in some 
fifteen, 65 in two or three, and 6624 in the rest. But these figures 
exaggerate the benefits actually paid, being maxima which cannot 
be reached under many common conditions of earnings, depend 
ence, and the like. Moreover, they are qualified in most of the 
states by the provisions that, no matter how high the actual earn 
ings, the awards may not be above some maximum, as $12 a week, 
more or less, and that, no matter how long disability may con- 
tinue, payments must cease after a while. The Minnesota com 
missioner of labor estimates that in his state, while the nominal 
rate was 60 per cent, the awards in cases of temporary disability 
were but 38 per cent of the direct wage loss in 1916-17 and bul 
48 per cent in 1917-18. It is a cruel mockery to present as half 
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had been reduced from two weeks to one, cash awards were made 
only at the rate of 1916 a year. In New Hampshire, with a popu- 
lation of some 450,000, there were in 1914 but 404 awards; and 
the latest report of the Bureau of Labor makes no mention of 
compensation awards. In Nebraska, with nearly a million and a 
half of people, there were in 1915 but 605 awards. In the same 
state in the calendar year, 1917, but $67,028.73 was paid for all 
cash benefits, and in the first ten months of 1918 but $65,362.74. 
Can such states fairly be counted as having compensation laws? 
But even in the states which make the best showings only a small 
minority of the injuries suffered are followed by compensation 
awards. There are few states in which the figure is as high as 
20 per cent. In California, where the compensation law had been 
in operation five or six years and had been administered by a 
capable and alert commission, there were in 1917 only 14,313 
awards for temporary disability, although there were 107,420 
temporary disabilities reported. 

The sum of it all is that the American compensation laws have 
proved fairly their beneficence but cannot be supposed to have at- 
tained their final forms. Either a superficial observation of the 
contemporary course of legislation or a closer examination of the 
underlying conditions which appear to direct it will yield reasons 
for believing that the compensation system will be extended and 
that its provisions will be made more liberal than they are at 
present. 

C, Fisner, 

New York University. 
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reasons the industrial and commercial congestion of business in 
lower Manhattan has increased much more rapidly than the pro- 
vision of the railroad facilities to care for the business; so rents 
are high, insurance is high, quarters are cramped, and cartage 
bills to and from the railroad stations are enormous. 

Lower Manhattan has direct rail connection with only one of 
the railroads that serve it. The New York Central has a line that 
runs through the city’s streets south of Sixtieth Street, termi- 
nating at St. John’s Park. The capacity of this service is low. 
Most of the freight of lower Manhattan is delivered by carfloats 
that use piers on the waterfront as railroad stations. Railroad 
cars on floats are tied up to those piers, unloaded upon them and 
later loaded from the adjacent shore shed, which serves as out- 
bound freight station. The number of piers put to this use can- 
not be increased, for steamship lines also are dependent on use 
of the piers. 

With stationary railroad facilities, the city has continued to 
grow; and still faster has grown the congestion of shippers’ trucks 
at each station—waiting to call for inbound freight in the morn- 
ing and waiting to deliver outbound freight in the afternoon, the 
side streets approaching the waterfront full of delayed trucks. 
Because of this waiting time, a driver could not call at more than 
one freight station in the morning nor deliver to more than one in 
the afternoon. <A separate truck, no matter how small the ship- 
ment to be handled, had to be sent to each station. This made 
the cost of cartage very high. It still is high, for all those who 
remain in Manhattan. In eliminating that cost, the plan found 
its opportunity. 

Warehouses and light manufacturers had not moved to outly- 
ing sections like Brooklyn or the Bronx for two reasons. First, 
they wanted to remain accessible to the high class railroad services 
of lower Manhattan, with its multitude of direct cars. At the out- 
lying freight stations most of the freight is put not into cars 
loaded for destination but into cars for transfer points, with con- 
sequent delay en route. Moreover, a man in the outlying district 
had cartage charges just as in Manhattan, not so high, to be sure, 
but still appreciable. 

People were asked to come to South Brooklyn to the Bush 
Terminal, where they would have no cartage charges at all. 
Here a manufacturer can rent a part or whole of a floor, or 
several floors, in any of the sixteen industrial buildings. They 
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grow up so big that they build their own great plants supplied 
with all the facilities which the Terminal offers them coéperatively. 
In such cases it has served as an incubator of industry. 

But codéperation does not stop with provision of railroad ser- 
vice. Because the Bush Terminal has hundreds of tenants it can 
supply them with other facilities they could not have as small in- 
dependent units scattered in decrepit Manhattan loft buildings, 
but which the big fellow does have in his modern plant. Tenants 
jointly share in an automatic sprinkler system that costs $1,000,- 
000. It enables them to get rates of 10 cents per $100 in the ex- 
clusive New England mutual insurance companies, or 20 cents 
per $100 in the line companies. Jointly the tenants share in a 
complete watchman and fire department service. For them all, 


the Terminal maintains an emergency hospital and a restaurant. 
Jointly they support a trucking service for local New York dis- 
tribution, for connection with water carriers, or for delivery to 


through cars running from the lower Manhattan waterfront to 
points to which the Terminal does not load direct but which the 
shipper must reach without the delay of a transfer station. The 
trucking service is better than an individual could maintain and 
its charges are lower than the individual costs. Many water car- 
riers dock at the piers connected with the Bush Terminal. There 
are eight such piers, each 1400 feet long and each an ocean termi- 
nal in itself. ‘T'wenty-seven steamers can berth there at the same 
time. The concentration of shipping at the Terminal continues; 
through it passes one fifth to one fourth of the port’s foreign trade 
today. No tenant has an excuse for a shipment missing these 
steamers. They dock at his door. 

Likewise the Terminal contains one hundred and thirty ware- 
houses, large and small. A good percentage of New York’s raw 
material imports is stored there: Egyptian and Indian cotton, 
copra, hides, sugar, jute, sisal, coffee, palm oil, etc. They are at 
hand for tenant manufacturers using such materials, In the old 
days they used to say that, in New York, goods were landed in 
Manhattan, stored in Brooklyn, and shipped in New Jersey, and 
that the devil could not have invented a worse system. In South 
Brooklyn, steamship, warehouse, and railroad are brought to- 
gether and waste motion between them is eliminated. 

The industrial tenant often but not always gets lower rent in 
South Brooklyn than in Manhattan. There are many old build- 
ings in Manhattan allowed to stand as “taxpayers” until their 
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carlots to New York and there splitting the car for domestic de- 
livery in New York or eastern markets, or for export by a dozen 
different lines. For people like this the Bush Terminal provides a 
novel terminal service in a new Service Building. 

It is not that this service was not provided in New York be- 
fore; it was provided in a different way. For example, an inland 
manufacturer would ship a consolidated carlot consigned to a New 
York broker. The broker would engage a teamster to cart the 
goods to a warehouse, which would store the goods and give some 
sort of service in repacking and remarking them. Upon order the 
separated shipments would be trucked to various railroads or over- 
sea carriers, and in the case of oversea carriers the broker would 
take out the ocean bill of lading, attend to the insurance and 
financing of the shipment and make out the necessary consular 
papers. ‘There were thus a number of agencies doing this kind of 
terminal work with division of responsibility and duplication of at 
least overhead expense, and inevitable costs and delay involved in 
the transfer of freight from carrier to warehouse and warehouse 
to carrier. 

The new service becomes simultaneously railroad terminal agent, 
warehouseman, seaboard broker, teamster and forwarder, though 
much of the previous teaming is eliminated. ‘The inland manufac- 
turer ships a car to Bush and it is delivered, at the New York 
rate, to the Service Building, eight stories high, concrete, fire 
proof, with 36,000 square feet per floor. Railroad tracks reach 
the building at two different levels. The first floor is a great 
covered shipping platform where in all weathers twenty-seven 
trucks can be loaded simultaneously. One side of the building 


fronts on water, where lighters come alongside. Car, truck, lighter 


and warehouse are thus assembled at one place. The building is 
supplied with batteries of elevators and chutes. The floors are 
divided into classifications so that similar merchandise will be 
stored together, and each floor is in charge of an expert in the 
handling of that classification of merchandise. 

The Service Building receives and stocks carlots from the in- 
terior shipper. Then upon order expert shipping forces repack, 
remark, and dispatch shipments, including the handling of all 
shipping papers, stock records, billing the merchandise, and handl- 
ing export and import papers. A shipment for South America is 
packed to stand passage across the equator, heavy rehandling by 
lighters at the South American ports, and mule-back transporta- 
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road, and amusement section. The three lower floors constitute a 
Buyers Club, in which any buyer of proper credentials can be a 
member without cost. Here, except for sleeping quarters, he has 
a complete and luxurious club: lounge, reading rooms, conference 
rooms, a grill, stenographic assistance, and library with trained 
librarians to hand him all accumulated and current information in 
his line. A Brazilian buyer registers, is given a Portuguese in- 
terpreter and shown over a building with a very representative line 
of American manufactures. He can buy, and sail home. The 
domestic purchaser of a hundred kinds of merchandise can see more 
lines in this building than anywhere else, in a fraction of the time. 
The department store buyer dares not go home unable to report 
that he has been at the International Sales Building. Ther 
are today 13,000 members of the Buyers Club. There will soon 
be 2,000 exhibitors in the building. A new duplicate building will 
soon go up. <A whole block along the Strand has been acquired fo1 
the erection of a similar building in London. 

The small manufacturers, combining in the Internationa! Sales 
Building, provide themselves, at slight cost, with a sales location 
and a chance to exhibit and sell their goods such as not even their 
biggest rival can equal. And the big fellow, even if he has a New 
York branch, is seeking representation at the Sales Building; for 
if he is absent, the danger is that the buyers will miss seeing his 
goods, not the goods of the little fellows. Although the small man 
in industry is in peril of being eliminated by the big fellow who can 
do things on such a large scale that each of his unit costs is small 
and he can undersell, yet the little fellows together can reduce a 
large number of their unit costs to the level of the big rival, stay 
in business, and perhaps do the eliminating instead of being elimi- 
nated, 

Note that competition is by no means eliminated among the co- 
operators who use the Sales Building. In the fierce light of public 
comparison to which they subject their merchandise, there is the 
sternest competition of merit. What is eliminated is that spurious, 
extravagant competition of search for preferred location, the com- 


petition of blatant display, the competition wherein the mere power 
of wealth smothers its rivals of modest worth. The Bush coéper- 
ators, besides their exhibit space, are allowed to rent additional 


space for a representative to use in selling their goods. Some 
avail themselves of this opportunity; more of them renounce even 
the competition of salesmanship and let the goods speak for them- 
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trust his own wits and his limited experience. If he makes a mis- 
take, it is costly. It is difficult to learn the details of constantly 
changing business methods and innovations that are proving suc- 
cessful in other communities besides his own. 

The new plan proposes to organize the buying power of the re- 
tail stores of the country. There are 40,000 of them unrepre- 
sented in New York, making most of their purchases from local 
jobbers in nearby cities and paying several profits between manu- 
facturer and retailer. If several thousand small stores can be or 
ganized coéperatively they will represent a buying power far ex- 
ceeding the largest chain store organization. At the same time 
they will preserve the advantages of individually owned stores in 
their appeal for local friendship and support. It is proposed to 
put at the service of retail clients an executive and buying organi 
zation second to none in the country, one which will buy selected 
merchandise at the lowest possible prices. Each subscriber will be 
furnished with a framed certificate guaranteeing to the retail buyer 
that merchandise is purchased through the Bush organization, 
with elimination of all unnecessary middleman profits. The or- 
ganization will have a force of window dressers and experts in all 
details of retail merchandising and advertising. This service will 
be at the disposal of all joining the organization, built to help the 
individual stores and in no way compete with them. To the aid 
of the enterprise can be put all the efficiency of its South Brooklyn 
terminal system, where shipments can be received, sorted, consoli- 
dated, and sent out at a lower expense than falls on chain store 
members for corresponding services. When necessary, credit fa- 
cilities will be made available at a minimum of expense. The idea 
is to weld the constituent stores into a live coéperative society in 
immediate contact with the great buying market in New York, 
Of course the venture can be conducted only on the basis of the 
highest business morality, to which the Bush reputation must be 
pledged. 

Perhaps there is here a way of salvation for the small individual 
enterprise. Perhaps the principle of coéperation can be made to 
prevail over the principle of organization. Not codperation in the 
strict sense of the term, namely, creation by individuals of a co- 
operative society to serve them. The small individuals may be 
eliminated by their mighty rivals before they can be brought to 


evolve such coéperation. Or, when evolved, it will very likely be 


too clumsy and inefficient to be of real service. That is the history 
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CALL RATES AND THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


The framers of the Federal Reserve act changed the old system 
of reserves for the national banks which had encouraged the con- 
centration of funds in New York and their utilization for call 
loans on the Stock Exchange. They attempted to restrict, as far 
as possible, the use of the facilities of the federal reserve banks to 
those engaged in commerce, agriculture, and manufactures as dis- 
tinct from speculation. The act provides (sec. 13): 

Any Federal reserve bank may discount notes, drafts, and bills of 
exchange arising out of actual commercial transactions; that is... 
issued or drawn for agricultural, industrial, or commercial purposes. 

Nothing in this Act contained shall be construed to prohibit such 

notes, drafts, and bills of exchange, secured by staple agricultural pro- 
ducts, or other goods, wares, or merchandise from being eligible for 
such discount; but such definition shall not include notes, drafts, or 
bills covering merely investments or issued or drawn for the purpose 
of carrying or trading in stocks, bonds, or other investment securities, 
except bonds and notes of the Government of the United States. 
It will be noted that the facilities of the federal reserve banks 
would be available for those who wished to borrow on security of 
agricultural products or merchandise. Thus the speculator in 
wheat or cotton might borrow from a member bank and the mem- 
ber bank might rediscount the note at the federal reserve bank. 
However, notes of those who borrowed for speculation in stocks 
could not be rediscounted unless based on government securities. 

We cannot know how these new regulations would have affected 
call rates if the war had not come to complicate matters by intro- 
ducing new problems of government finance into the situation. 
The federal reserve system, by lowering the reserve requirements 
of the banks and by the system of rediscounts, made possible an 
expansion of banking facilities. In the early years of the war our 
advantageous position as a supplier of food and munitions brought 
to us about $1,000,000,000 of gold imports. When we entered the 
war the Treasury Department determined to utilize some of the 
expansion of banking facilities made possible by the lessened re- 
serve requirements and the great stock of gold for the purpose of 
financing the government directly or for the purpose of easing the 
money market to facilitate the flotation of the government bonds. 

The Treasury did not wish to have the supply of bank funds 
diverted to speculation, so in October, 1917, a money pool was 
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attractive rates, why not shift some of the other investments of the 
bank, such as acceptances, to the federal reserve banks? or, why 
not borrow from the federal reserve bank on the security of gov- 
ernment obliy «tions? or, why not rediscount notes of customers 
based on gove.ament obligations or arising out of commercial 
transactions? Any of these methods makes possible an extension 
of call loans; and, except in a narrow technical sense, it is impos- 
sible to deny that the federal reserve bank is not the source of 
funds loaned on the Stock Exchange. We shall see that probably 
most of these things have taken place. 

In June, 1919, the Federal Reserve Board began to try to check 
speculation by means of “warnings.” A letter was sent to the 
chairman of each of the federal reserve banks: 

Dear Sir—The Federal Reserve Board is concerned over the exist- 
ing tendency toward excessive speculation, and while ordinarily this 
could be corrected by an advance in discount rates at the Federal Re- 
serve Banks, it is not practicable to apply this check at this time be- 
cause of Government financing. By far the larger part of the in- 
vested assets of Federal Reserve Banks consists of paper secured by 
Government obligations, and the board is anxious to get some infor- 
mation on which it can form an estimate as to the extent of member 
bank borrowings on Government collateral made for purposes other 
than for carrying customers who have purchased Liberty bonds on ac- 
count, or other than for purely commercial purposes. 

The Board would appreciate your comments on this situation in your 
district. 

Yours very truly, 
W. P. G. Harpinea, Governor. 

The facts about the situation since then are presented in tables 
(pp. 62, 63) compiled from the figures given weekly in the Annal- 
ist or in the financial columns of the New York Times. 

In many cases the banks resented the inquiry and cut down the 
amount of borrowing secured by government obligations. The de- 
crease is seen in the figures in table 1 for the last of June. A more 
effective check than the warning of the Federal Reserve Board was 
the withdrawing by the Secretary of the Treasury of a large per- 
centage of the proceeds of the liberty bonds and his failure to de- 
posit in the banks the money received from the income tax. 

Table 2 shows that the call rates have ruled high. Undoubt- 
edly, one cause of the high call loan rate has been the policy of 
the government to absorb, for the purpose of paying expenses, a 
considerable fraction of the banking resources of the country. 
This has been accomplished primarily by the sale of treasury cer- 
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Taste 2.—Weexty Rance or Rates on Catt Loans Weexkty AveracE 
Renewar Rare ror Catt Loans 1n New York. 
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man has, of course, also borrowed from the bank to meet his busi- 
ness needs, be they commercial or speculative, and this borrowing 
has been done at the market rate. In the course of time he ac- 
cumulates funds with which he might pay off the indebtedness on 
the bonds. However, common prudence would suggest that he 
pay the loans bearing the higher rate and allow the loans secured 
by the government obligations, with their preferential rate, to run 
on. Table 1 shows that the federal reserve banks in general dis- 
counted, to the last of November, an increasing amount of bills 
secured by government obligations and have increased their hold- 
ings of bills bought in the open market. The inference is that the 
banks wished to expend their call loans and have borrowed from 
the federal reserve banks on the security of government obligations 
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which the loans already in existence pay. Frequently the high 
rates were paid by only a small part of the borrowers. 

Since the government has borrowed so much during the war, the 
provision allowing loans based on government obligations practi- 
cally destroys the effectiveness of the provision refusing the re- 
discount privilege to paper the proceeds of which are used in stock 
speculation. However, the Federal Reserve Board might continue 


to advance the rate on loans based upon government securities un- 
til a penalty differential existed great enough to force borrowers 
to change the form of their borrowing. Presumably the real test 
will come when the government ceases to absorb banking funds for 
fiscal purposes; then the efforts of the Federal Reserve Board to 
cause deflation will probably meet with opposition and the power 
of the board, or the lack of it, will be seen. 

We may conclude that “warnings” of the Federal Reserve 
Board, on the whole, seem to be futile. The profit seeking of the 
banks leads them to go into the business irrespective of the wishes 
of the Federal Reserve Board. So long as call loans are profitable, 
banks will use the facilities of the federal reserve banks by pre- 
senting securities which the law permits the banks to discount and 
will use the proceeds for call loans. Raising the rates at the fed- 
eral reserve banks will raise call rates but may not check specu- 
lation at once. 

James D. Macer. 

New York University. 
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rather than the residence of the owner or receiver of the income 
was thus made the test of liability to the tax, which was levied on 
nonresidents and foreign corporations in respect of the income 
derived from sources within the state. This test made necessary a 
rule of allocation, whereby taxable income in the form of rents, 
royalties, and gain, or profit from the operation of any farm, mine, 
or quarry should follow the situs of the property from which de- 
rived; and income from personal service and from land contracts, 
mortgages, stocks, bonds, and securities should follow the residence 
of the recipient. Business incomes were to be apportioned to the 
state according to a statutory rule which was originally written 
for the purpose of determining the proportion of capital stock 
employed within the state.” The rates were made progressive, and 
separate schedules were provided for individual and corporate in- 
comes. In the original act an effort was made to bolster up the 
assessment of corporate property by adjusting the rate of income 
tax to the relation of earnings to assessed valuation, but this com- 
plicated arrangement was in force only two years.° The per- 
sonal property tax offset, introduced as a means of safeguarding 
the revenues while the income tax was in the experimental stage, 
remains in force, although the tax commission is now recommend- 
ing its withdrawal.’ A personal exemption of $800 was allowed to 
unmarried persons, and of $1200 to husband and wife, with $200 
additional for each child under eighteen and for each additional 
person actually supported by and dependent upon the taxpayer. 
No exemption was allowed to corporations. 

The next state income tax laws were passed in 1915, by Okla- 
homa, Connecticut, and West Virginia. The Oklahoma law im- 
posed a tax upon the net income of “‘each and every person in this 
state,” and upon the entire net income from all property owned, 
and of every business, trade, or profession carried on within the 
state by persons residing elsewhere. No rule of apportionment 
to the state was provided in the act, the entire administration of 
which was left to the auditor of state. The rates were made 
mildly progressive and the receipts were toNve used for general 
state purposes. The personal exemptions were placed at $3,000 
for a single individual, with $1,000 additional for wife or husband, 

5 Code of Wisconsin, sec. 1770b, subsec. 7. 

6 Repealed by Laws of Wisconsin, 1913, ch. 720. 

7 Wisconsin Tax Commission, Report, 1918, pp. 6-8. 

8 Laws of Oklahoma, 1915, ch. 164. 
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existing laws was taxed at 6 per cent, incomes derived from an- 
nuities, trades, and professions were taxed at 1 14 per cent, and 
gains from dealings in intangibles were taxed at 3 per cent. If 
the total taxable income from interest and dividends did not ex- 
ceed $600, and exemption of $300 was allowed, provided that in 
the case of married persons the exemption was not to be taken if 
the total income from all sources was in excess of $1200. If the 
total income from all sources did not exceed $600, annuities were 
exempted up to $300, but only one such exemption might be taken. 
An exemption of $2,000 was allowed in the case of business and 
professional incomes. ‘The tax on intangibles was in lieu of the 
former property taxes upon these evidences of ownership. The 
administration of the tax was effectively centralized in the hands 
of the state tax commissioner, and the receipts, less the costs of 
administration, were to be distributed locally. The object of the 
permanent distribution scheme, which is to become finally effective 
after 1928, is to distribute the proceeds of the income tax in the 
same ratio as the state tax levy, after allowing for a ten-year 
period of gradually diminishing compensation to localities on 
account of the loss of revenue from intangibles returned for tax- 
ation.”? 

The year 1917 saw four other states added to the list of those 
which sought financial relief through the income tax. These states 
were New York, Montana, Missouri, and Delaware. The New 
York and Montana acts applied to corporations only; the Mis- 
souri law included the entire income of residents and such incomes 
of nonresidents and of corporations as were derived from intra- 
state sources; and the Delaware law applied only to the incomes 
of resident individuals. 

The New York income tax law of 1917 applied to the miscella- 
neous mercantile and manufacturing corporations and replaced the 
older franchise tax on the capital stock of such companies, al- 
though such a basis was retained for the determination of a mini- 
mum in case a corporation had earned no net income.’* A flat rate 
of 3 per cent, advanced in 1919 to 4 14 per cent, was levied, and 
an elaborate rule was provided for the apportionment of net in- 
come to the state. The substitution of this tax for the local taxes 
on corporate personal property necessitated a reimbursement of 
localities for the loss in revenue. One third of the yield was set 


11Cf. Report of the Joint Special Committee on Taxation, 1919, pp. 46-49. 
12 Laws of New York, 1917, ch. 726. 
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corporation liable under the act." The rule for the apportion- 
ment of income to the state differs from that in the Missouri 
law as does that for the deduction of interest and taxes. In Mon- 
tana the taxable net income of corporations engaged in both intra- 
state and interstate business is to be determined by deducting 
from the intrastate gross earnings such proportion thereof as the 
total expenses for maintenance and operation, within and with- 
out the state, bear to the total gross receipts from all sources. 
Interest and taxes are deductible in the same proportion that in- 
trastate gross earnings bear to total gross earnings. The state 
treasurer is in charge of the law, subject in certain respects to 
the approval and supervision of the state board of equalization. 
The rate is 1 per cent and the revenue is to be used for state 
purposes. 

The original Delaware act exempted income derived from agri- 
cultural operations; but this unusual and, we may add, unwar- 
ranted exemption was withdrawn in 1919.** The determination of 
income under the present law is substantially the same as under the 
federal law, except for the necessary exemption of federal agencies 
in toto, and the omission of the exemption to philanthropic con- 
tributions. The state treasurer is in charge of the act, with 
power to appoint a deputy clerk who shall actively supervise its 
operation. Two special collectors of state revenue were provided 
in 1919, to assist in seeking information at the source, investigat- 
ing returns made by individuals, and in other ways checking re- 
sults obtained under the original assets. <A flat rate of 1 per 
cent is levied and the proceeds go into the state treasury. One 
thousand dollars of income is exempted to each taxable. 

In 1919 three new states, New Mexico, North Dakota, and Ala- 
bama, entered the income tax field, and the legislatures of Minne- 
sota and Indiana voted to submit constitutional amendments 
which would permit the use of the income tax. New York intro- 
duced a personal income tax and the Massachusetts corporation 
tax was modified to include an excise tax based in part on such 
net income of domestic and foreign corporations as was derived 
from business done within the commonwealth. 

The New Mexico law applies to all natural persons and to all 
firms, corporations, joint stock companies, and associations hav- 


16 Laws of Montana, 1917, ch. 79; ibid., 1919, ch. 69. 
17 Laws of Delaware, 1917, ch. 26; ibid., 1917, ch. 30. 
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Sy such income would clearly be “unearned” within the definition of 
e this term. The distinction between earned and unearned in- 
- comes has just been eliminated from the law.** The personal ex- h 
35 emptions are similar to those in the federal law. a 
a The rates applying to the two classes of income are elaborately 
- and, in the writer’s judgment, uselessly graduated. Differences 
Ss , in ability to pay, whether indicated by amounts of income or by 
le . the “earned” or “unearned” character of the income, cannot be 
r measured with the minute accuracy that is here implied. The 
f. rates rise steadily for both classes of income, and the total tax 1, 
f burden on given amounts of the two classes of income presents the 
: singular phenomenon of a heavier rate of increase on the earned 
- incomes than on the unearned, as shown below: | 
Total taxes on an 
Amount of income Earned incomes |Unearned incomes 
Second 387.50 600.00 
Per cent of increase.... 181.18 per cent 118.18 per cent 4 
; The increase of taxes for the third $10,000 of earned income over 
: the taxes on the second $10,000 is $212.50, or 54.8 per cent, 
, while for the same amount of unearned income it is $200, or ‘ 
33 1/3 per cent. This discrepancy was hardly intended and was 
produced by introducing, after $10,000, much larger income 
brackets for unearned income, while the minute graduation of 
| rate for earned incomes was continued through $20,000 of income. 


Greater emphasis is placed upon collection at the source in 
North Dakota’s law than in any other state income tax law, not- 
withstanding the unfortunate experiences under the federal in- ig 
come tax.** This system of collection must involve tremendous 
administrative difficulties and complications, for the withhol¢émg—— 
agents are required to deduct from each payment of interest, divi- 
dends, or other form of taxable income, such part as will be re- 
quired to pay the tax, and there are no less than twenty-three dif- 4 
ferent rates any one of which may be the proper one in a given 
case. The taxpayer may procure a deduction or allowance by 


21 Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., vol. V (Jan., 1920), p. 101. 
22 Cf. National Tax Association, Proceedings of the Ninth Annual Confer- 
ence, 1915, esp. pp. 284-290. 
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The state comptroller rather than the tax commission was given 
administrative charge, for political reasons. The rates were made 
moderately progressive, rising from 1 per cent on the first $10,000 
of taxable income to 3 per cent on all income above $50,000. 
One half of the yield is to be distributed locally in accordance with 
a rather complicated scheme worked out by the state tax com- 
mission, and the remainder goes to the state. 

The Massachusetts income tax on corporations was enacted in 
connection with certain changes which were being made in the 
corporation tax.** The new tax consists of $5 on each $1,000 of 
corporate excess, and a rate of 2 14 per cent on that part of the 
net income which is derived from business carried on within the 
commonwealth. Except for affiliated companies, making a joint 
federal return, which are to file with the tax commissioner a return 
in accordance with the law and the regulations governing the 
usual federal return, the term “net income” is defined to be the 
net income for the taxable year as reported to the federal gov- 
ernment. Deduction is allowed for all interest on obligations of 
the United States, all dividends received from domestic corpora- 
tions and all other dividends which would be exempt if received by 
an inhabitant of the commonwealth. Apportionment of income 
to the state is made by a new and very suggestive method which is 
described below.** One sixth of the entire tax is to be paid to the 
state; the remainder is to be distributed locally to the districts in 
which the corporation does business, on the basis of the relative 
amounts of tangible property of the corporation. If it conducts 
no business in Massachusetts the entire tax is paid to the state. 

The Alabama income tax law of 1919 has not been available to 


the writer, and no reference can therefore be made to its provi- 
sions. 


II 


This extremely condensed summary of the large grist of state 
income tax laws already produced shows that the usual tendencies 
in state tax legislation are at work—great diversity of form, 
absence of standards, and the presence of double taxation. It is 
too early, perhaps, to prescribe the ultimate form which such a 

24 Laws of Massachusetts, 1919, ch. 355. Cf. Report of the Joint Special 
Committee on Corporation Taz, 1918. Also, Report of the Joint Special Com- 
mittee on Taxation, 1919, part I. 

25 Cf. below, p. 88. 
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amounts received under workmen’s compensation acts; and in the 
latter class would be interest on exempt bonds and income re- 
ceived for military and naval service. A proviso in section 213 
does require a statement of exempted bonds, but the inclusion of 
the interest therefrom in total income should be more clear and 
specific because of the bearing upon the interest deduction, to be 
discussed below.*° 

A second proposed change relates to the method of dealing with 
gains from the sale or other disposition of capital assets. There 
is doubt in some quarters as to the wisdom of treating such gains 
as taxable income at all, and with this view the writer has some 
sympathy, because it appears, under even the most favorable con- 
struction, that such a tax operates as a bar or hindrance to the 
ready transfer of property. Moreover, it results in imposing a 
burden on the person who sells which is escaped by the one who 
does not sell.**” On the other hand, without some such provision it 
might be difficult to reach the gains or income of the professional 
trader or dealer in land, or durable capital or consumer’s goods ; 
and it is, of course, impracticable to attempt either a statutory or 
administrative distinction between the professional trader and the 
casual operator. The dilemma is a serious one, and, all things con- 
sidered, it may be wiser from the practical standpoint to impose 
the tax. In this event some limit should be set to the amount of 
the increase in capital value which is to be subject to the tax. The 
successive federal acts have retained March 1, 1913, as the date 
for the determination of the basic value of property acquired 
theretofore, and in the event of sale or other disposition they have 
required the inclusion in gross income of the whole gain accruing 
since that time. A seven-year interval has already elapsed and 
there is no apparent disposition to move the basic date forward; 
meantime, as values advance, every owner of property, and espe- 
cially of real estate, finds himself less disposed to effect a sale or 

26 Cf. below, p. 79. 

27 According to the distinction set up by Professor Seligman in his recent 
paper, “Are Stock Dividends Income,” American Economic Review, vol. [X 
(Sept., 1919), p. 517, the man who sells has realized his gain, hence it is in- 
come; but the unrealized gain of another man who owns the same kind of 
property, say a farm, but who does not sell it, is an accretion to capital, 
hence not income. It is inrpossible to convince the average farmer or business 
man of the soundness of this distinction or, at least, of its wisdom in a tax 
law, when the practical effect is to penalize so heavily the man who sells his 
property. 
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as Professor Davenport has put it, “a mere reshuffling of titles” ;°° 
and it follows, regardless of the court’s decision, that they should 
not be included in the return of gross income. 

A third point at which all income tax laws, both state and fed- 
eral, need improvement is in the means for avoiding the discrimina- 
tion which, while not authorized by the language of any of these 
laws, is in practice permitted. This discrimination operates 
against all who live in cities and buy their means of subsistence, 
and in favor of farmers and rural dwellers whose subsistence is in- 
cidentally produced in the larger farm operations. It is universal, 
in income tax laws, not to permit the deduction of living or family 
expenses, but such deduction is in practice taken by the large ma- 
jority of farmers. The administrative difficulties involved in se- 
curing a proper return of that portion of the farmer’s income 
which is consumed rather than sold or converted into cash are 
tremendous, and these difficulties are enhanced by the well known 
shortcomings of farmers’ accounting methods. It is hardly sur- 
prising that farmers and rural dwellers generally disregard the 
value of products consumed in making a return, or in considering 
whether they should make a return at all. An effective state ad- 
ministrative organization, with income tax assessors who could 
come into fairly close contact with the rural population, would 


undoubtedly have a better chance at securing proper return of 
such income than the federal authorities have. Such administra- 
tive efforts would have a much greater probability of success if 
the law under which they were made contained very definite pro- 
visions relating to income of this sort; and every state income tax 
law should contain such provisions. 


It is true that in the somewhat similar matter of house rents, 
the Wisconsin tax commission found that the game was not worth 
the candle. The Wisconsin law of 1911 required the inclusion, as 
income, of the estimated rental value of premises occupied by the 
owner, against which, as deductions, he was to be allowed the ex- 
penditures for maintenance and repairs. The efforts involved in 
a proper estimate of rental value and the proper accounting for 
deductible outlays was so disproportionate to the result that this 
provision was repealed in 1917. The two cases are not exactly 

80 Davenport, “The Stock Dividend Again,” Bull. Nat, Taz Assoc., vol. IV 
(Nov., 1918), p. 58. 


81 Laws of Wisconsin, 1917, ch. 374; also, Wisconsin Tax Commission, 
Report, 1916, pp. 46-47. 
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intrastate gross earnings of the business. It is probably best to 
allow such deductions in toto, since it is hardly equitable to levy 
on either an individual or a business concern because of taxes paid 
in another jurisdiction. 

Another fairly well established feature of income taxation is 
the type of administrative control required. The most significant 
contribution which Wisconsin has made to the modern income tax 
movement has been the development of an efficient administrative 
organization and the demonstration of the value of such an or- 
ganization for the success of the tax. In almost every state in 
which it is worth while to attempt an income tax, special ad- 
ministrative machinery will be required. The existing state and 
local officials are already burdened with other duties and the in- 
come tax must compete with these other and often varied obliga- 
tions for attention. The tax commission or the tax commissioner 
is the logical head of the income tax administration, and this head 
must have ample and effective control over the officials actively 
concerned with the assessment of incomes. The assessors of in- 
comes are preferably to be centrally appointed, but they should 
enjoy such tenure and dignity of office as will enable them to es- 
tablish and maintain those local contacts which are as valuable in 
securing results as they are in toning down the harshness which 
otherwise might enter an administration entirely removed from 
local control and influence. The necessarily inquisitorial charac- 
ter of income tax administration must and can be tempered by the 
establishment of a relationship of goodwill and mutual respect be- 
tween assessor and taxpayer. 

The further details of the administrative organization are capa- 
ble of some modification to meet local conditions, provided effec- 
tive central control is maintained. The more satisfactory plan is 
that followed in Wisconsin, New York, Massachusetts, and some 
other states, of providing for income tax districts and an ap- 
pointive assessor of incomes in each district. 

Other administrative matters which deserve mention are the 
procedure of actual assessment and of appeals, and the system of 
collection. On the first two of these points the writer ventures to 
quote some paragraphs from a Report on the Operation of State 
Income Tazes, written for the Ohio Joint Taxation Committee.” 


84“Report on the Operation of State Income Taxes,” by H. L. Lutz, in 
Report of the Joint Special Taxation Committee of the Ohio 88rd General 
Assembly, Appendix, esp. pp. 94-95. 
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Payment to the local collectors avoids what might become a source 
of friction and complaint against the law. 

Another point which is fairly well settled in principle, if not in 
practice, is the relation of income and property taxes. This re- 
lation is acceptably set forth in the Report on a Plan for a Model 
System of State and Local Taxation. Three separate taxes are 
there proposed: a personal income tax, a classified property tax, 
and a business tax. Such a combination, it is asserted, will satisfy 
every legitimate claim of any American state. Its substance is 
thus summarized in the language of the report :*° 

It provides that all persons should be taxed fairly and fully at 
their place of domicile for the personal benefits they derive from the 
government. It provides that all tangible property which any state 
may desire to tax shall be taxed fully at its situs for the govern- 
mental services it there receives. It eliminates the taxation of in- 
tangible property, as property, because such taxation cannot be car- 
ried out without a large amount of unjust double taxation. And, 
finally, it provides a method by which any state which desires to tax 
business may do so in a fair and effective manner. 

A number of the states have made encouraging progress toward 
the proper correlation of income and property taxes. Wisconsin, 
New York, and Massachusetts have exempted intangibles entirely 
from taxation as property, and in the first-named state the ex- 
emption was extended also to some of the more troublesome forms 
of tangibles. At the same time the familiar device of the personal 
property tax offset was introduced, whereby any taxpayer might 
present his personal property tax receipts toward the payment of 
his income tax. North Dakota, New Mexico, and Missouri have 
permitted the offset of all taxes on personalty, and in the original 
Missouri law the deduction of all property taxes was permitted. 
This costly blunder was corrected in 1919 and the offending sec- 
tion was characterized as being “confusing and misleading, and 
in practical results destructive of the ends sought by the act.’*° 
In Ohio, where efforts are at present being made to secure an 
income tax, the curious spectacle was recently presented of cer- 
tain interests vigorously opposing a classification amendment and 


at the same time advocating an income tax, with a personal prop- 


35 Op. cit., p. 33. Cf. Seligman, “The Taxation of Nonresidents in the New 
York Income Tax Law,” Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., vol. V (Nov., 1919), p. 40. 
36 Laws of Missouri, 1917, p. 524; ibid., 1919, p. 718. 
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justification for the Wisconsin practice may be found in the differ- 
ent rule which governs the liability of all incomes to taxation in 
that state, but this principle is out of line with the modern ten- 
dency and should be changed.*” There is little enough prospect 
of uniformity here, for we have to deal with another instance of 
fundamental conflict of interests between the western and the 


* The logic of the situation would lead to the tax 


eastern states.‘ 
on residents only, as this would be the effect of the credit feature 
with the income tax in general use; but expediency calls for the 
other solution, since there would not be double taxation of the in- 
come of any given nonresident until the state of his residence also 
introduced such a tax.” 

Finally, the fiscal adequacy and elasticity of the state income 
tax, under proper conditions, may be accepted as fairly well es- 
tablished. These conditions may be inferred from the experience 
of the two states whose financial results with the income tax have 
been most extensive. For Wisconsin the gain from the use of the 
income tax is shown in the following table :** 


Excess or Income Tax Over THE Personat Prorperry Tax Usep as Orrset AnD 
THE Estimatep Amount Lost spy THE EXEMPTION OF 
CerTAIN Personat Prorvertry 


Year Income tax Personal tax | Estimated tax Delinquent in- 
assessed used as offset | on exemptions come tax 


1912 $3,482,000 $1,609,000 $700,000 $2 
1913 4,084,000 1,805,000 700,000 2 
1914 4,145,000 1,987,000 700,000 2 
1915 3,837,000 1,825,000 700,000 1 


Totals $15,549,000 $7,228,000 


41,000 
51,000 


> 1 
15,000 


( 


$2,800,000 $753,000 


Total income tax assessed $15,549,000 |; Personal tax offset $7,228,000 

Total personal and delin- Estimated tax on exemp- 
quent tions 2,800,000 
Delinquent 753,000 


1,191,000 || “ote $10,782,000 


In commenting on this table the tax commission states that a large 


40 Wisconsin Tax Commission, Report, 1918, pp. 7-8. 

41 For example, the inheritance tax. Cf. the discussion of the inheritance 
tax in the Proceedings of the Sixth National Tax Conference, 1912, pp. 303- 
$20. 

42 Professor Seligman has attempted to reconcile justice and expediency in 
his defense of the New York tax on nonresidents in the Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Tax Association, vol. V (Nov., 1919), p. 40. 
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for the apportionment of corporate income to the state, on the 
assumption that the distribution of property is a satisfactory 
guide to the distribution of income. But is this true of the manu- 
facturing concern doing business in several states? ‘The raw ma- 
terials are bought in one state, the processes of manufacture are 
carried on in another, and the products are sold in many others. 
In which state is the income earned, or in what manner shall it be 
apportioned? Any allocation of income in such a case must be 
arbitrary, but there may be serious and extensive multiple taxa- 
tion unless there is some approach to uniformity in the methods, or 
at least in the results, of the apportionment. The most sugges- 
tive method which has yet appeared, in the writer’s judgment, is 
that contained in the Massachusetts law of 1919;°° and its value 
lies largely in the fact that the apportionment is to be determined 
by a number of factors in so far as these are severally applicable. 
This rule may be summarized as follows: 


First, such part of the net income as would be taxable under 
the income tax laws of 1916, if received by an inhabitant, is made 
taxable. The details of this deduction are simply a coérdination 
of this tax with the law of 1916, and are of local interest only. 


The amount of net income which remains after the deduction of 
such amounts as would be taxable under the above provision is to 
be divided into three parts; of these parts, one is to be appor- 
tioned to the state on the basis of the location of the tangible 
property within and without the state; another is to be appor- 
tioned on the basis of the wages, salaries, commissions, and other 
compensation paid to employees within and without the state; and 
the final third on the basis of the relative gross receipts. The 
scope of the last two bases is definitely set forth in the law. This 
rule appears complicated, but no simple rule can preserve the 
equities; and while mere complexity is no guaranty of such a re- 
sult, the odds are certainly in favor of a rule, which, like that of 
Massachusetts, gives weight to the more important factors in- 
volved in the origin of interstate income. 

Another question of some practical importance is the extent to 
which the returns to the federal government and the determination 
of net income thereunder should be made the sole basis for the 
state’s assessment of net income. The laws of Connecticut and 

54 But Cf. Lutz, The State Tax Commission, p. 305, for the case of the ex- 


press companies in Michigan. 
55 Laws of Massachusetts, 1919, ch. 355. 
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Some brief conclusions may be drawn from this survey of the 
newer income tax movement. 

First, the diversity and variety of legislation is unfortunate; 
and, if this tendency continues, diversity and variety may become 
chaos. If such a thing is at all feasible, a model income tax law 
should be drafted and recommended by the National Tax Associa- 
tion or some other body. 

Second, there has been marked progress in the formulation of 
certain features of income taxation, such as the definition of in- 
come, the relation of income and property taxes, and at other 
points. With all of the agencies which are capable of influencing 
legislative action in coéperation behind a program, the unwise 
tendencies toward diversity might be checked. 

Third, a number of states appear to have been attracted to the 
income tax with little regard to the proper conditions upon which 
success depends. Effective administration is certainly the most im- 
portant single condition to be emphasized, without which the in- 
come tax has never succeeded. 

Fourth, under the kind of administration that is now possible, 
the system of assessment upon original return is superior to that 
of stoppage at the source. Information at the source is a very 
useful aid to administration and should be extensively employed. 

Fifth, under the proper conditions of income capacity and ad- 
ministrative efficiency, there is no doubt of the fiscal adequacy and 
elasticity of the income tax. The fiscal results will be relatively 
much more important in the states with a large urban population 
and with the higher range of incomes which this concentration of 
population and wealth betokens. 

Sixth, the income tax is not necessarily the road to financial 
salvation for every state. This is not the first time that the states 
have hastened to patronize a new and attractive fiscal panacea, 


nor will it be the last. Each local revenue system must be adapted 


to reach the local sources of taxpaying capacity, and it remains 
to be seen to what extent the income tax is a useful tax form for 
reaching this capacity under all circumstances and in all parts of 
the country. Careful study of local conditions should precede 
the introduction not only of this, but of every other experiment in 
financial legislation. 


Hartey L. Lurz. 
Oberlin College. 
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Illustration of Reciprocal Insurance. A reciprocal or inter- 
insurance exchange is a place where business concerns exchange 
with each other contracts of indemnity against fire and lightning 
(or other hazard) for certain definite amounts. A is insured by 
B, C, D, and E. B is insured by A, C, D, and E. C is insured by 
A, B, D, and E, D is insured by A, B, C, and E. E is insured by 
A, B, C, and D. To make the exchange of contracts each appli- 
cant for insurance, called a subscriber, gives a power of attorney 
to a manager, called the attorney-in-fact, who conducts the ex- 
change. Suppose 101 concerns are to make the exchange, each 
having authorized the attorney to bind it for a sum not to exceed 
$1,000 on each risk. If Concern No. 1 wishes $110,000 of insur- 
ance, it cannot be had, for there are only 100 other subscribers. 
It can get a $100,000 policy. The standard fire policy of the 
state in which the applicant resides is written up. At the end of 
the policy a clause is added specifying the liability of each signer 
to be one one-hundredth part of the face, or $1,000, and the signa- 
ture of each of the hundred other concerns is affixed by the at- 
torney-in-fact. If Concern No. 2 desires a policy for $25,000, it 
is signed by each of the other concerns under a final paragraph 
stating that the liability of each is $250. If there are 412 sub- 
scribers and each limits his liability on a single risk to $2,000, the 
largest policy that can be written is 411 times $2,000, or $822,- 
000; on a policy for $25,000 the liability of each subscriber would 
be $25,000 divided by 411, which is $60.83. The amount of liabil- 
ity, $100, $250, $500, $750, $1,000, $2,000, $2,500, or $10,000, 
which a subscriber will assume on a single risk is specified in his 
power of attorney. 

Subscriber’s Agreement and Power of Attorney. It would be in- 
convenient for each subscriber to receive and pass on every appli- 
cation for insurance. Therefore each subscriber delegates the 
power to examine applications and sign policies to the same per- 
son, the attorney-in-fact, who is the manager of the exchange. 
The attorney is thus enabled to do business for all in one place 
at one time. The instrument which each subscriber gives him is 
called the “subscriber’s agreement and power of attorney.” The 
agreement and the power may be separate, but usually they are 
together in one document. This instrument specifies all the de- 
tails of the method and prescribes the duties that may be per- 
formed for the subscriber by the attorney-in-fact. Sometimes it 
is short enough to go on one page of paper, size 814 by 11 inches; 
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losses have been deducted, belong to the subscribers. The most 
successful group of inter-insurers have regularly saved for them- 
selves 85 per cent of their premiums. Another group has returned 
amounts equal to 78 per cent of the premiums received. Some ex- 
changes report savings of 50 per cent, some 25 per cent, while 
others have failed absolutely and produced net losses to their 
members. 

Separate Accounts for Each Subscriber. Since the premiums 
are the property of the separate subscribers (every contract ex- 
amined declares there are no joint funds), separate accounts with 
each member are necessary. ‘T'wo different methods of accounting 
are used. Plan One. The premium of each subscriber is held in 
trust for him. Each account is credited with the premium re- 
ceived and with the earnings from the investment of the premium 
and the accumulated surplus. Each account is debited with its 
share of expenses and losses. The balance, if there is a credit bal- 
ance, is the saving of the subscriber from the premium paid. Plan 
Two. The premium paid by a subscriber belongs pro rata to the 
other subscribers who have signed his policy. Each account is 
credited with its share of every premium received and with the 
earnings from the investment of the credit balances. Each ac- 
count is debited with its proper share of expenses and losses. The 
credit balance, if there is one, is profit realized from the business 
of insuring fellow-subscribers. By this method a subscriber who 
carries much less insurance than his fellow-members may receive 
profits greater than his premiums. 

Reserve against Unusual Losses. It is a common rule to re- 
quire that all savings or profits be allowed to accumulate until a 
surplus equal to double the subscriber’s risk on a single policy is 
provided. If the risk on each policy is $2,500 or $250, the surplus 
finally required is $5,000 or $500, respectively. Some agreements 
provide that this surplus shall grow from partial savings. One 
provision, for instance, reads: “not to exceed one half of our aver- 
age savings shall be reserved as net surplus until such surplus 
shall equal the sum of one hundred dollars.” After the desired 
amount of surplus is reached, the credit balance in excess thereof 
is returned each year in cash to the subscriber. 

Payment of Excess Losses. If current losses are so great as to 
exceed the amount of current premiums and accumulated profits, 
what is the liability of each subscriber? Some reciprocals place 
no limit upon their right to assess subscribers. Some provide that 
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ready incurred must be met. The agreements invariably provide 
that within thirty days after all obligations are fulfilled, the ac- 
count shall be closed and the credit balance paid to the retiring 
subscriber. 

Special Class Insurance. The big advantage claimed for recip- 
rocal insurance is that it is more economical. How is it possible to 
insure for less than is charged by the stock companies, the best of 
which lead the world in insurance ability? The factory mutuals of 
New England proved that if only the highest class risks of one 
kind were studied and accepted the cost could be reduced. This 
idea is characteristic of the best reciprocals. The manager of a 
large western exchange says: 


With few exceptions, reciprocal insurance is confined to the service 
of special classes or particular industries. It is my personal opinion 
that the plan of reciprocal insurance, as well as of mutual insurance, 
is best suited to the service of a particular industry or a particular 
class or classes of risks, which enables the management to become 
experts concerning those particular classes, and thereby able to give a 
specialized service, which must necessarily result in a reduced cost. 


An examination of the risks of reciprocals shows them to be 
certain special lines such as bank buildings, steam laundries, steam 
bakeries, lumber mills, wholesale houses, drug stores, hotels, and 
department stores. An inter-insurer of hotels and drug stores 
says: “We write only upon buildings of brick, stone or fireproof 
construction and the contents therein, in towns or cities with ade- 
quate fire protection.” One exchange advertises the following 
safeguards: “Elimination of moral hazard; wide separation of 
risks ; rigid inspections; thorough equipment of automatic sprink- 
lers—no exceptions.” The manager of another exchange says: 


The principal features that make for the success of our insurance 
are the following: No concern worth less than $125,000 is eligible 
on account of the assessment feature; in other words, he must be strong 
enough financially to meet an assessment of $20,000 without flinching, 
if called upon to do so (no assessments have been made for twenty 
years). No application is approved unless the concern is of the high- 
est commercial standing in the community. Our inspection department 
is a most important adjunct and we maintain a corps of specially 
trained men at a very heavy expense, who do nothing but inspect our 
risks from the Atlantic to the Pacific four times a year. Our subscrib- 
ers, who are not in business to burn, cheerfully coéperate with our 
efforts to minimize the fire hazard. 


The writer went to a subscriber to this reciprocal and asked him 
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tions under the subscriber's agreement; they have little or no 
knowledge of the obligations incurred for them by their attorney- 
in-fact. This objection can be met by the subscriber’s studying 
carefully his power of attorney, his articles of agreement, and the 
reports of his attorney which every agreement should require at 
frequent intervals. Such study should lead to care in the choice 
of a reciprocal. 

2. Reserves are inadequate. This has been true of some recipro- 
cals. An examination by a New York state examiner in 1918 of 
one reciprocal showed that its liabilities were in excess of its ad- 
mitted assets, It is true of every exchange that fails. A pro- 
spective subscriber should shun a reciprocal unless adequate re- 
serves as required of old-line companies are maintained. He should 
make sure that there is both a premium reserve and an accumu- 
lated surplus as a provision against unusual losses. He should 
also find out whether a sound policy for investing reserves such as 
is compulsory for stock companies is carefully followed. Recipro- 
cals with no surplus or a small surplus could completely overcome 
that lack by requiring subscribers to deposit approved securities 
with a trustee. Bonds to the amount of $100, $500, or $1,000 
deposited by each subscriber would effectively guarantee the full 
payment of all losses. 

3. The subscriber does not know the identity of his fellow-sub- 
scribers who are insuring him. Unfortunately some exchanges are 
doing business in such a fashion. They should be forced to change 
their method by lack of business. Nobody should think of taking 
insurance from unknowns. Great risk lies with such an exchange 
described by Commissioner McSwain of South Carolina® as “an 
institution through which an indefinite number of persons unknown 
to each other, severally assume unknown portions of the total lia- 
bility on the risks, unknown to the insurers, of all the other in- 
surers, and at the same time become insured by unknown parties 
under an indefinite and constantly changing number of contracts 
covering changing proportions of the liability on each risk.” <A 
policy should be avoided unless it bears the signatures of those 
liable upon it. The better exchanges issue policies in this manner, 
permitting the insured to know the exact amount for which each 
other subscriber is liable. ‘. 

4. Some exchanges mix the business of separate industries when 


6 Southern Underwriter, July 25, 1918, p. 6. 
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blanket addition to charters of all corporations will be attacked. 

7. Just as serious, in some states, as objection number 6 has 
been the view of some state insurance departments that inter-insur- 
ance without a license from the state department is contrary to 
law. The Insurance Commissioner of West Virginia declared in a 
bulletin that: ‘Every citizen who becomes a member of an inter- 
insurance association is violating the laws of this state and is 
liable to penalties providing for persons or corporations transact- 
ing business without complying with the laws of the state.” Be- 
fore the passage of the reciprocal insurance law by Virginia in 
1918 agents in that state were subject to arrest. Persons who 
wished such insurance went to New York, Chicago, St. Louis, or 
Kansas City, Missouri, for it, and became parties to agreements 
with firms and corporations not resident in Virginia. This prac- 
tice was so general in states not providing by law for reciprocal 
insurance, that a manager of a western exchange said that he ex- 
pected to write little more insurance in a certain state after the 
law was passed than he had been writing before its passage. 

8. A reciprocal insurance agreement forms a partnership; lia- 
bility cannot be restricted by contract, and each subscriber may 
be liable for the entire face of the policy. This objection seems 
doomed, certainly in states where such insurance is provided for by 
statute, and in any other state where such a contract is not repug- 
nant to its constitution or statutes. There seems no doubt of the 
limited liability if the attorney signs each policy separately for 
each subscriber, and specifies that the liability is several and not 
joint. If every subscriber has made the same kind of usual agree- 
ment, there is no partnership. Every subscriber possesses that 
agreement in duplicate, or has seen it, so there are no innocent 
third parties. 

9. The attorney-in-fact has too much intrusted to him; he is an 
autocrat, There is great danger here. To safeguard against an 
incompetent or a dishonest manager, a strong advisory commit- 
tee or board of trustees must be provided. Unsafe underwriting 
and insufficient inspection are to be guarded against. In practic- 
ally every case the manager’s compensation comes from a per- 
centage of premiums. He is tempted to assume risks that are less 
good and to give the applicant the benefit of the doubt. He is less 
likely to yield if he realizes that, as losses increase, subscribers di- 
minish; but the best restraining influence is to subject him to the 
control of the subscribers acting through a committee. 
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the state insurance commissioner who is declared to be the repre- 
sentative for that purpose of the attorney and each of his sub- 
scribers; and (6) to tax the business of reciprocals as other in- 
surance is taxed. 

Conclusions. A study of the methods, advantages and dis- 
advantages of reciprocal fire insurance leads one to conclude that 
the principle is sound, but that such insurance is neither incompe- 
tence-proof nor crook-proof. In theory the attorney-manager is 
the agent of his principal, the subscriber. That is proving to be 
the soundest practice. The attorney ought to be subject to con- 
trol by the subscribers. Just as directors are a real force in the 
management of a bank or insurance company, so the advisory 
committee ought to be in a position, if need be, to assert its author- 
ity over the attorney. It seems contrary to good principle for 
an agreement to read as one did: ‘‘Neither the subscriber or 


subscribers, has, have, or shall have, any ownership or property 


interest in or to the business, plan of business, system of in- 
demnity insurance, office or office property of the attorney-in-fact, 
or any property right in or to said exchange.” ‘The manager must 
be a successful underwriter and a man above reproach, committed 
to the welfare of his principals, rather than a self-seeking ad- 
venturer. All but high-class risks must be eliminated, and rigid, 
frequent inspection must be enforced. For people who intend to 
adopt every means of preventing fire, who themselves constitute no 
moral hazard, whose commercial integrity is the highest, whose 
several properties are widely scattered, but whose interests draw 
them so closely together that they have knowledge of each other’s 
integrity, there is a profitable field for reciprocal insurance. For 
other people the range of liability is so great that the value of the 
plan is doubtful. The business man must proceed as carefully in 
its use as if he were buying stock im a corporation or extending a 
line of credit. Instead of getting insurance he may increase his 
liabilities. Rockefeller’s success in oil does not foreordain the 
success of every oil project. But reciprocal fire insurance wisely 
conducted excites enthusiastic admiration. 
J. AnpERsSON 
The University of Texas. 
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Unless it can be shown by the cost of living figures of the United States 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Statistics, that during the six months period 
from the date this contract is effected and at intervals of six months 
thereafter, the cost of living has increased 5 per cent or more, then and then 
only shall the officers of the Unions herein represented, have the right to ask 
for a further readjustment of the wage scales herein set forth, provided, that 
the percentage of increase shall apply only to the 1914 scales, the same basis 
as has been used to work out present scales, as embodied in this agreement, 
and further provided, that should the cost of living for one of the six months 
periods decrease by an amount equal to or exceeding the increases, then any 
increases above the amount now granted in this agreement may be decreased 
in the same proportion, provided that no figures shall reduce the scales below 
those set forth in this agreement. 


Finally, a clause contained in the existing agreement between the 
Typographical Union and the local Typothetae of Tacoma arranges 
for quarterly readjustments: 


It is hereby agreed between the undersigned that the scale of wages here- 
tofore existing under a certain contract entered into by us on December 23, 
1914, is to be as follows: 

Ist. That the scale of wages from and after this date is to be based on the 
comparative average retail prices of the principal articles of food as compiled 
by the United States Department of Labor as published in the Monthly Labor 


Review. 

2nd. That up to June 30, 1919, the scale of wages is to be $6.50 for floormen 
per day of eight hours and $7.50 for machinist operators and $7.00 for caster 
men per day of seven hours based on the prices set forth for the City of 
Seattle, Wash. for December 15, 1918, as published on page 100 of the Monthly 
Labor Review for February, 1919. 

8rd. That said scale of wages is to be automatically increased or decreased 
without further conference beginning with the first Saturdays of January, 
April, July, and October, in the same percentum as the average prices have 
increased or decreased as shown by the most recent issue available of the said 
Monthly Labor Review, provided that said increase or decrease shall be made 
in multiples of 5 per cent using that multiple that comes nearest to the per- 
centum of change in the aforesaid prices. 

4th. Should the prices published in the said Monthly Labor Review fail to 
include the City of Seattle, then those for the next nearest city to Tacoma 
that are shown shall be used. 

5th. Should the Department of Labor make a change in their standard list 
of principal articles of food, only such items as appear in the new list shall 
be used, as also appear in the list heretofore mentioned. 

6th. That this agreement is to be retroactive to January Ist. 


Marcaret L. GoipsMiTH. 


Chicago, Illinois. 
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other workers, with no change in the size of the working force itself. 
Separations, moreover, do not involve as much future cost as do re- 
placements. The hiring of the new man results in an expense of in- 
struction, decreased production, breakage, damage, and delay while 
he is being trained for his job. Separations that are not replacements 
do not involve this expense. To be sure a net decrease in the size of 
the working force may render part of the machinery and equipment 
idle and thus involve a cost; but, if the force is being decreased be- 
cause of a business policy, these costs have been supposedly weighed 
and found to be Jess than the savings effected by reducing the staff. 
Both in their origin and in their consequences, therefore, replace- 
ments to maintain a force and a net decrease in that force differ widely ; 
yet Professor Hayes includes them both under the one term “turnover.” 

Now the replacements method does distinguish between these two 
factors. It measures only the number hired to maintain a work force 
at a given level. It does not include a change in that level, in the form 
either of an increase or a decrease. Such a change of level can be bet- 
ter measured separately by comparing the number on the payroll at 
regular intervals. In the case of a decreasing working force, the net 
decrease and the amount of turnover combined would show the stability 
of the employment with which, as Professor Hayes rightly observes, 
the public is concerned. 

The use of the simple net decrease in this form would show “the 
pathological conditions of the business’ far better than the separations 
index which is net decrease plus replacements. 

Furthermore, in the case of an increase in the working force, the 
change of level index would show the growth of the business and inci- 
dentally would throw some light upon the extra cost involved in train- 
ing the net additions to the force. Professor Hayes seems to agree that 
the increase in the working force should be distinguished from turn- 
over. Should he not logically also agree that decreases in the working 
force should be distinguished from turnover? 

In brief, the method that I advocate attempts to avoid using the term 
“turnover” as a blanket phrase to include diverse features, and sepa- 
rates the problem into its constituent elements. It distinguishes be- 
tween: (1) absenteeism, or absence from the job at which one is em- 
ployed, (2) the number required to be hired in order to maintain a 
given working force at a constant level, which I regard as turnover 
proper, (3) a change in the level of a given force, which we may term 
a “change of level index.” 

It is my belief that it is better to compute each of the factors sepa- 
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Barnicu, G. Principes de politique positive d’aprés Solvay. (Brus- 
sells: Office de Publicité, Lebegue & Cie. 1919. Pp. 171.) 


Buttock, C. J. The elements of economics. Third edition. (Bos- 
ton: Silver, Burdett & Co, 1919. Pp. vii, 406.) 
Published in 1905, this text has now (1919) passed into a third 
edition. Some new material, particularly in chapter 13 on the labor 
problem, has been introduced. 


Cartton, F. T. Elementary economics. An introduction to the study 
of economics and sociology. (New York: Macmillan. 1920.) 


Exiwoop, C. A. The social problem: a reconstructive analysis. New 
edition, revised with new matter. (New York: Macmillan. 1919. 


$1.50.) 


Picgov, A. C. The economics of welfare. (London: Macmillan. 
1920.) 


Roperts, G. E. The distribution of wealth. (New York: National 
City Bank of New York. 1919. Pp. 16.) 


Ropinson, C. E. New fallacies of Midas. A survey of industrial and 
economic problems. (New York: McBride. 1919. Pp. xxiii, 294. 
$2.) 

A stimulating volume, holding a midway position between the tra- 
ditional textbook in economics and the propagandist of a special re- 
form. ‘An attempt to explain the main principles of industrial, so- 
cial, and economic theory in language clear to the lay reader: to 
trace the development and test the practical uses of the three rival 
claims put forward by the socialist, the syndicalist and the indi- 
vidualist: and finally to show that without the combined applica- 
tion of each ideal there can be no permanent progress towards the 
goal of universal happiness.” In conclusion, as pointing the way 
to future evolutionary movement, the author prophesies that with 
the advance of science a larger and larger proportion of the world’s 
production will be effected by machines. The mass of unskilled 
workers will be absorbed into the ranks of skilled or semi-skilled 
labor. ‘The time may come when it is more difficult to find a man 
to sweep a crossing or clean out a drain than to mind a spinner or 
a printing press.’ This will be accompanied by a reappraisal of 
values of different human services. The volume is introduced with 
a chapter by Sir George Paish. 


Smitu, A. An inquiry into the nature and causes of the wealth of 
nations. (London: Methuen. 1919. Two volumes. £1. 5s.) 


Trucuy, H. Cours d’économie politique. (Paris: Librairie de la 
Société du Recueil Sirey. 1919. Pp. 458. 14 fr.) 
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Crark, A. The working life of women in the seventeenth century. 
Studies in economics and political science, no. 56, in the series of 
monographs by writers connected with the London School of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science. (London: Routledge. 1919. Pp. 
335. 10s. 6d.) 


Corsy, F. M., editor. New international year book. A compendium 
of the world’s progress for the year 1918. (New York: Dodd, 
Mead. 1919. Pp. 791.) 


Corwin, E. S. John Marshall and the constitution; a chronicle of the 
Supreme Court. Chronicles of America series. (New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale Univ. Press. 1919. Pp. ix, 242.) 

Cuviruier, A. Un journal d’ouvriers: Vatelier, 1840-1850. (Paris: 
Alcan. 1919.) 


DaNNENBERG, K. The revolution in Germany; a study including sepa- 
rate essays. (New York: Radical Review Pub. Assoc, 1919.) 


Dosss, A. E. Education and social movements, 1700-1850. (New 
York: Longmans, Green. 1919. Pp. xiv, 258. $3.50.) 


Dorcuester, D., Jr. Bolshevism and social revolt. (New York: 
Abingdon Press. 1919. Pp. 124. 75c.) 


Gueneau, L. L’organisation du travail (industrie et commerce) 4a 
Nevers aux XVII* et XVIII® siécles, 1660-1790. (Paris: Hachette. 
1919. Pp. xv, 634.) 


Haitey, C. P. and Liroyp, D. W. Business prospects year book, 1919. 
(Cardiff: Business Statistics Co. 1919. Pp. 262. 10s.) 

Herzoc, S. Le plan de querre commerciale de VAllemagne. Preface 
and translation by A. pe Tariét. Introduction by Messrs. Hoover, 
Ketioce, and Watcorr of the United States Food Administration. 
(Paris: Payot. 1919.) 

Hickey, M. J., editor. Bolshevism self-defined and self-convicted. 
A collection of official decrees (translated from the Russian) to- 
gether with a statement and analytical summary of its “functions 
and objects.” (New York: National Association of Manufacturers. 
1919. Pp. 29.) 

Hoimes, W. H. Handbook of aboriginal American antiquities. Part 
I, Introductory, The lithic industries. (Washington: Smithsonian 
Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology. 1919. Pp. xvii, 380.) 

Hutz, A. M. Coal men of America, a bibliographical and historical 
review of the world’s greatest industry. (Chicago: Retail Coalman, 
1918. Pp. 506.) 

Husstein, J. Democratic industry. A practical study in social his- 
tory. (New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 1919. Pp. ix, 362. 
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which hoped for an Italo-German economic accord, and Petitti di 
Roreto was representative of another group which sought to utilize 
the development of Italo-German railway connections for binding 
closely together Italy and the Zollverein (but shutting out Austria) 
in the service of economic aims. Prato recognizes the community 
of economic interest which inspired the ideas of the writers before 
1848 and holds that it still exists and will be potent in reopening 
and developing trade with Germany in the years now ahead. There 
is nothing, he believes, which can be substituted for this economic 
bond. 

The next essay is a protest against those extreme Nationalists who, 
to develop Italian industry, would bar her gates to foreign goods 
and capital. Italy, as a poor nation, cannot afford such political 
luxuries. The last principal essay effectively calls attention to a 
widespread wasteful consumption of wealth by the new classes that 
have attained either high profits or high wages during the war. Un- 
accustomed to save, these classes, by their action, are but opening 
the way, the author holds, to new privations. 

Like all of Prato’s work, this volume is abundantly and valuably 
supplied with bibliographical footnotes, and the references are, in 
considerable part, to a literature insufficiently known in this country. 

Rosert F. Foerster. 


Ricnter, M. Die thiiringische Industrie, ihre Stellung in der deut- 
schen Volkswirtschaft und ihre Beziehungen zum Weltmarkt 
(Davos, Switzerland: Erfurt. 1919.) 


Ross, E. D. The liberal republican movement. (New York: Holt. 
1919. Pp. xi, 267. $1.80.) 
Refers to the greenback and tariff reform movements. 


ScHNEIDERMAN, H., editor. The American Jewish year book. Vol. 21. 
(Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of America. 1919. Pp. 
894. $3.) 


Seiiry, E. Village trade unions in two centuries. (London: Allen 
& Unwin. 1919. 3s.) 


Timenri. Journal of the Royal Agricultural and Commercial Society 
of British Guiana. Vol. VI. Third series. (Demerara: Argosy 
Co. 1919. Pp. 224. 5s.) 


Visuer, S.S. The geography of South Dakota: a detailed discussion 
of the surface, resources, climate, plants, animals and human geog- 
raphy, including a history of the area; a study in regional geography. 
(Vermillion: Univ. S. Dak. 1919. Pp. 189.) 


WriiuraMs, A. R. and others. Lenin. The man and his work. (New 
York: Scott & Seltzer. 1919. $1.50.) 


Annuaire général de la France et de l’étranger, 1919. (Paris: 101 rue 
du Bac. 1919. Pp. 1220.) 
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BosworTH mid ntinent oil felds. (New 
Bor \ New York: Macmillan. 1919. 


STAMANT Reptblica Mexicana: estudio geo- 
troliferos Mexicanos. Part 
| M Tex . 1918. Pp. iv, 216.) 


( xk. M. B report on the mineral resources 
Vasl S. Geological Sur- 
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Crark. W. ] ryland. Maryland geological 
3 Hopkins Press. 1919. 
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Easton, H. E. Some particulars of the Durham, California, com- 
munity land settlement. (Sydney, N. S. W.: Author, 7 O’Connell 
St. 1919. Pp. 7.) 


Go.tpenwelser, E. A. A survey of the fertilizer industry. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture bull. 798. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1919. 
Pp. 29. 10c.) 


Lesuer, C. E. Coal in 1917. Part A, Production. U. S. Geological 
Survey. Mineral resources of the United States, 1917, pt. 2, no. 
32. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1919. Pp. 903-1049.) 


McBetn, R. S. Oil; the new monarch of motion, an unbiased presen- 
tation of the whole oil industry. Writter especially for the investor 
who desires the facts. (New York: Markets Pub. Corp. 1919. 
Pp. x, 210.) 


Norturop, J. D. Natural gas and natural-gas gasoline in 1917. U. 
S. Geological Survey. Mineral resources of the United States, 1917, 
pt. 2, no. 33. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1919. Pp. 1051-1136.) 


SamugeL, A. M. The herring: its effect on the history of Britain. 
(London: Murray. 1918. Pp. xx, 199.) 


Smitu, G. O., editor. The strategy of minerals. A study of the min- 
eral factor in the world position of America in war and in peace. 


(New York: Appleton. 1919. Pp. xx, 372. $2.50.) 

This is one of a series of a dozen or more volumes on the ‘“Prob- 
lems of War and of Reconstruction.” The thirteen chapters are 
contributed by various men, chiefly by authorities connected with the 
United States Geological Survey. The position of the United States 
both as to resources and as to the production of the principal miner- 
als is fully discussed. Emphasis is laid on the varied uses of these 
minerals in war and in peace. The war measures of the United 
States are discussed, so far as these apply to minerals. Scattered 
through the book are suggestions as to the future commercial policy 
of the country as applied to minerals. For example, in chapter XI, 
it is urged that because the United States is the greatest storehouse 
of minerals in the world, our attitude should be that of stewardship 
rather than that of absolute ownership. “To withhold our mineral 
supplies from the rest of the world would be to lay the foundation 
of future wars, but to send these necessities of civilization to other 
countries in forms as nearly ready for use as possible will support 
the largest and most diversified industry at home and make most 
strongly for national growth and prosperity.” No suggestion is 
given as to concrete measures by which this policy may be made 
effective. The editor of the volume is of the opinion that protection 
will be needed for some of the new industries that have been estab- 
lished during the war period. As to the problem of industrial rela- 
tions he says: “The partnership must be on more equitable terms; 
the profits must be more widely distributed; success must be meas- 
ured by a different yardstick.” The book contains chapters on 
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South Wales coal annual, 1919. Vol. 16. (Cardiff: Business Sta- 
tistics. 1919. Pp. xxi, 402. 12s. 6d.) 

Tenth annual report of the Commission of Conservation of Canada. 
(Ottawa: Commission of Conservation. 1919. Pp, 278.) 


Manufacturing Industries 
NEW BOOKS 

Butter, J. G. Fifty years of iron and steel. (Cleveland: Penton 
Pub. 1919.) 

Lasry, R. La laine et les tissus de laine en Russie. (Paris: Ficker. 
1919. 1 fr.) 

Lesuer, C. E. and Tuom, W. T., Jr. Coke and by-products in 1916 
and 1917. U. S. Geological Survey. Mineral resources of the 
United States, 1917, pt. 2, no. 34. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 
1919. Pp. 1187-1202.) 

Nurtine, W. Early American ironwork. (Saugus, Mass.: Wallace 
Nutting, Inc. 1919. Pp. 24.) 

PartinGcTon, J. R. The alkali industry. (New York: Van Nostrand. 
1919. Pp. xvi, 304. $3.) 

Riptey, C. M. Romance of a great factory. (Schenectady, N. Y.: 
Gazette Press. 1919. Pp. 204.) 

Describes the General Electric Company at Schenectady, New 
York. 


Economics of the construction industry. U.S. Department of Labor, 
Information and Education Service, Division of Public Works and 
Construction Development. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1919. Pp. 
263.) 


The furniture industry. (New York: Merchants Assoc. of N. Y. 
1919. Pp. 66.) 


Transportation and Communication 
Efficient Railway Operation. By Henry S. Harnes. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1919. Pp. xii, 709.) 

This latest volume from the pen of Henry S. Haines carries an 
ambitious title, and its more than 700 pages will lead the reader 
to high expectations. If of an engineering turn of mind, he will 
not be disappointed. To the general reader the title will seem too 
broad, even in the light of the author’s warning that the volume is 
devoted to operation, and “does not discuss matters of finance, or 
> Yet what problem in operation is not 
closely connected with the human, or labor, equation? The more 
careful student will find it difficult to utilize some of the statistical 


rates or labor questions.’ 
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railway policy, and it is difficult to conceive how it can be accept- 
able to many. 

The following instances of statistical and other errors are typi- 
cal. The central paragraph on page 13 gives statistics of early 
railway mileage, but the table of mileage increases immediately 
following seems to be based on figures in a footnote. Half the 
percentages of increase are incorrect, that for 1870-1880 being 
given as 43 when it should have been 76 per cent. Both sets of 
mileage figures on page 13 vary from those of the appendix table 
on page 495. On page 397, after stating that the first extensive 
automatic-signal block system was installed in 1891, the author 
continues: “The next installation was on the Chicago & Alton 
Railroad in 1879.” This is probably a misprint for 1897. 

The author states on page 461 that ton miles and passenger 
miles are not recognized as transportation units elsewhere than in 
the United States. This statement is only partially correct. 
These units are not utilized in Great Britain, but they do appear 
in the official railway statistics of a number of foreign countries, 
such as Austria, Canada, France, Germany. 

Page 32 states that electric traction has superseded steam on 
less than 700 miles of line in the United States, yet the appendix 
table on page 498 lists a total of 1,906 miles of standard railway 
line electrified up to 1915. One suspects that the text on page 32 
was written several years earlier than the table, and was never 
revised. 

The last chapter offers some good suggestions for efficient or- 
ganization, use of statistics, and the like. But the reader must 
rearrange, assimilate, and test the statements and arguments as 
he goes along. The final section of the volume is a rather inade- 
quate review of America’s contribution to railway development. 


Juuius H. PARMELEE. 
Washington, D. C. 


NEW BOOKS 


Biocn, M. R. Questions de chemins de fer. (Paris: Hennerlé 
Cie. 1919.) 


Bovsuikorr, A. A. The necessity for Russo-American codperation 
Russian railway construction. (New York: Youroveta Home 
Foreign Trade Co. 1919. Pp. 12.) 


Cuyter, T. DeW. How should the railroads be returned? (Philadel- 
phia: Am. Acad. Soc. & Pol. Sci. 1919. Pp. 12.) 
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The Organization of the Market, and Irregularities of the Present 
Retailing System. Some objection might be made to classifying 
the newer types of retailer, such as chain stores, department 
stores, and mail order houses, as irregularities. The small pros- 
pect of their being “smoothed out” of the marketing system gives 
little reason for continuing to regard them as any more irregular 
than the traditional type of retailer who bought from the whole- 
saler. 

In the statement of the problem and definition of price cutting, 
distinction is made between economically justifiable price cutting, 
which must be profit yielding, and the low cost price cutting 
which is said to be not economically justifiable. A distinction is 
also made between direct price cutting and indirect price cutting; 
the former denoting merely a decrease in the usual selling price 
of the goods, the latter being marked not by deviations from the 
usual price but by giving free trading stamps, coupons, and vari- 
ous kinds of premium. Theoretically, the distinction between 
profit-yielding price cutting and non-profit-yielding offers a mode 
of escape from the difficulties which price maintenance encounters 
in dealing with prices which have been cut because of superior 
efficiency. 

The discussion of price maintenance is given in chapters five 
to eight. The discussion of price control and its relation to 
quality and service brings the statement that, although in a few 
instances the standardized goods may have been injured by the 
low cost price cutting, standardization does not rest upon price 
maintenance. It declares that profit-yielding price cutting should 
not yet be abandoned but, of course, should be confined to the 
more efficient. Those who cannot afford it should not practice it 
and should not be allowed to practice it. In discussing the effect 
upon retail prices, the author agrees with Professor Taussig in 
the opinion that price maintenance would be a barrier which would 
block the trial and possible adoption of new devices and methods 
in marketing commodities. In reply to the argument of manufac- 
turers of branded goods that they have a moral right to fix 
the reselling price of their goods upon the basis of their goodwill, 
Dr. Murchison comes to strong conclusions that: 

Howsoever great be the industry of the producer, the brains, the skill, 
the energy or the toil he has exercised; howsoever great the responsi- 


bilities he has assumed, the risks he has shouldered ; howsoever precious 
to the people be the product which his genius, his capital, his energy 
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Hooker, W. H. Britain’s oversea trade. (London: E. Wilson. 1919. 
Pp. 140. 3s.) 


Luioyp, J. W. Codperative and other organized methods of marketing 
California horticultural products. (Urbana: Univ. Illinois. 1919. 
Pp. 142. $1.25.) 

Marcovici, A. Le relévement du commerce extérieur de la France. 
Réle des banques d’exportation. (Paris: Riviere. 1919. Pp. 106. 
4 fr.) 


Puiturs, H. D. Codperative marketing in the Chatauqua-Erie grape 
industry. (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Univ. Agri. Ex. Sta. 1919.) 


Prinete, W. H. Foreign trade. (London: Methuen. 1919. 5s.) 


Ronpvet-Saint, M. Les intéréts maritimes frangais dans l’Amérique 
latine. (Paris: Payot. 1919. 3.60 fr.) 

Su Sez, C. The foreign trade of China. Columbia University studies 
in history, economics, and public law, vol. LXXXVII. (New York: 
Longmans, Green. 1919. Pp. 451. $3.50.) 

Van Norman, L. E. Wartime control of commerce. (New York: 
Appleton. 1919. $3.) 

We viescn, E. Wollzdlle und Wollindustrie in den Vereinigten Staaten 
von Amerika. (Stuttgart: Cotta. 1919. Pp. vi, 96.) 

Worre, A. J. Theory and practice of international commerce. (New 
York: Intern. Book Pub. Co. 1919. Pp. 548. $5.) 


American goods and foreign markets. (New York: Guaranty Trust 
Co. 1919. Pp. 8.) 


The Edge export finance act. (New York: Mechanics & Metals Nat. 
Bank. 1919. Pp. 18.) 


Export and import shipping; foreign trade technique. (Chicago: 
Am. Commerce Assoc. 1919. 24 loose leaf schedules. $97.) 


Exporters’ encyclopaedia. Fifteenth (1919-1920) edition. (New 
York: Exporters’ Encyclopaedia Co., 80 Broad St. 1920. Pp. 
1500. $10.) 


Exporting to Latin America. (Washington: Pan. Am. Union. 1919. 
Pp. 34.) 


Foreign commerce and navigation of the United States for the siz 
months July to December, 1918, and the calendar year, 1918. 
(Washington: 1919. Pp. lix, 635.) 


Foreign trade: how to get it and how to keep it. (Baltimore: Mary- 
land Forwarding Co. Keyser Bldg. 1919. Pp. 38.) 


An introduction to the Webb law; an act to promote export trade and 
for other purposes, approved April 10, 1918. (Boston: National 
Shawmut Bank. 1919. Pp. 32.) 
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general survey. (Washington: 

Ma Foreign Trades Club. 1919.) 

Les re rance et de l’Australie. (Paris: 

Les 1 France et de la Nouvelle-Zélande. 

Re t o7 r the year ended March 31, 1919. 
(Otta rnal Trade Division. 1919. Pp. 

Rez rports at Irish ports during the 
year Dublin: Dept. Agri. & Tech- 


Pp. 120. 9d.) 
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ting that it arises from the extreme difficulty in adjusting money 
values to property and intangible values. Specifically is he sym- 
pathetic with the belief that full publicity will do much to cure in- 
herent evils of “watered stock,” and he admits that the issue of 
stock without par value will cure those evils which rest merely on 
misrepresentations of accounting. 

The fourth part, entitled Capitalization, seems to the reviewer 
the most original and valuable part of the book. True, the author 
devotes a great deal more space to discussing arbitrary rulings 
and decisions of commissions than to discussing principles of busi- 
ness expediency; so the book has, perhaps, less of permanent in- 
terest than if he had confined himself more to the underlying fac- 
tors and motives that determine the capitalization of public utility 
corporations, ‘The author sees the inherent conflict between the 
demands of private interests which want protection in monopoly 
and freedom in exploiting their monopoly, and the demands of 
over-zealous public authorities who would stifle private initiative— 
and thereby destroy the motive for industrial progress—in their 
efforts to protect the public from this exploitation. He sees the 
only solution is in compromise. And it is exactly on some basis 
of compromise that American public opinion is working out this 
enigma of twentieth century business. Because the author’s point 
of view is so balanced his discussion of such questions as the regu- 
lation of rates, the safeguarding of investments, conserving credit, 
the capitalization of organization expenses, franchises and in- 
tangible values may be read with profit by all students of corporate 
problems whatsoever their prejudices. 

The book is well printed and liberally supplied with footnote 
references to authoritative cases and other first-hand material. 


Artuour S. Dewrnc. 


Putnam’s Investment Handbook, A Stimulus and a Guide to Fi- 
nancial Independence. By Atnert W. Atwoop. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1919. Pp. iv, 375. $1.85.) 

This is a thoroughly good book. It is sane, broadminded, and 
yet presents sound investment wisdom in a very readable and in- 
teresting fashion. Its general scope may be gathered from a few 
of its title headings: The truth about saving; Simple ways te 
invest; How to choose safe investments, especially bonds; Pitfalls 
for the stock buyer; Wall Street procedure and customs; and The 
care of securities. 
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our enjoyments now or some of them in the future. . . . When a man 
saves and invests he is buying future happiness packages just as much 
as he is buying a certain amount of present happiness when he buys 
a very fine pair of gloves (p. 19). 

Not the least valuable part of the book is a list of financial 
periodicals and reference books. 

Artur Dewrne. 
NEW BOOKS 


Auten, F. J. Advertising as a vocation. (New York: Macmillan. 
1919, Pp. xii, 178. $2.) 


Asptey, J. C. Modern sales management practices. Enlarged and 
revised. (Chicago: Dartnell Corp. 1919. Pp. 212. $5.) 

Barrett, D. M. Salesmanship; textbook of the codperative course in 
salesmanship of the world’s salesmanship congress. (Detroit: 
World’s Salesmanship Congress. 1919. Pp. 190. #25.) 


Bays, A. W. Business law; an elementary treatise. (New York: 
Macmillan. 1919. Pp. ix, 311. $1.40.) 


Beat, C. H. The decline and ultimate production of oil wells, with 
notes on the valuation of oil properties. (Washington: Bureau of 
Mines. 1919. Pp. xiii, 215.) 

Burpick, F. M. The essentials of business law. (New York: Ap- 
pleton. 1919. Pp. xxv, 361.) 


Burton, H. J. Valuation and depreciation of city buildings. (New 
York: Nat. Assoc. of Building Owners and Managers. 1919. Pp. 
127.) 

Butter, R. S. and Burp, H. A. Commercial correspondence. Com- 
mercial education series, prepared in the Extension Division of the 
University of Wisconsin. (New York: Appleton. 1919. Pp. vi, 
531. $2.50.) 

DenninG, A. pE P. Scientific factory management. (London: Nisbet. 
1919. Pp. 223. 12s. 6d.) 


Doveias, A. W. Traveling salesmanship. (New York: Macmillan. 
1919. Pp. 153. $1.75.) 


Duncan, C. S. Commercial research; an outline of working princi- 
ples. (New York: Macmillan. 1919. Pp. 385. $2.25.) 


Eaps, G. W. and others. Problems of advertising. Addresses de- 
livered in journalism week. (Columbus: Univ. Missouri. 1919. 
Pp. 20.) 

Evmes, C. F. Appraisals and rate making. (Chicago: Sanderson & 
Porter. 1919. Pp. 35.) 

Discusses the significance of normal value, which the author con- 
cludes is a meaningless term. Contains ten charts showing prices 
of average cost in England of a bushel of wheat, 1260-1918; of a 
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Laurie, J. High-rate tables of simple interest at 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 
14, per cent per annum from 1 day to 100 days, 1 month to 12 
months; also copious tables of commission or brokerage from YQ to 
10 per cent. (New York: Dutton. 1919. Pp. 238. $6.) 


+ 


MacGrecor, T. D. Bank advertising experience; practical ideas for 
financial publicity as used by hundred of banks and trust companies 
in the United States and Canada. (Detroit: Burroughs Clearing 
House. 1919. Pp. 376. $2.) 

Merrick, D. V. Time studies as a basis for rate setting. (New York: 
Engg. Mag. Co. 1919. Pp. xiv, 366. $6.) 

The book rightly reflects the spirit of the Taylor system of man- 
agement inasmuch as it indicates a thoroughness of subject treat- 
ment and mastery of detail from a technical standpoint which marks 
it as a fundamental treatise on the subject of time study. 

The subject-matter is well assembled and presents concrete infor- 
mation of practical value in place of the superficial generalizations 
in which such a large part of our present-day literature abounds. 
The first section of the book, dealing with the principles, methods 
and implements of time study presents the exact procedure of the 
work using actual studies as examples. This displays a high stan- 
dard of analytical reasoning. The second section, which has to do 
with studies applied to a line of machine tools, describes the method 
of obtaining and classifying time study data in such a way as to 
allow of the determination of standard operating times upon new 
work fabricated upon the machines which have been studied, with- 
out the need of further observations. Every step in the determination 
of these fundamental operation tables is clearly presented, the text 
being illustrated with views of the machines and tools used. An 
appendix, which comprises about half of the book content, offers 
much valuable material concerning the organization of time study de- 
partments, the design of instruction cards and rate tables and a 
series of descriptive chapters concerning rate-setting procedure in 
various kinds of industrial work, the treatment being concluded with 
a discussion of wage payment plans. E. H. Scuett. 


Moopy, J. How to analyze railroad reports. Fifth edition. (New 
York: Moody’s Investors Service. 1919. Pp. 218.) 


Moopy, J. Moody’s analysis of investments, 1919. Part 2, Public 
utilities and industrials. (New York: Moody’s Investors Service. 
1919. Pp. 2500. $15.) 

Moore, J. H. and Houston, C. A. Problems in business law. (New 
York: Appleton. 1919. $2.50.) 

Provty, C. A. Railway accounting under federal control. (Wash- 
ington: Railway Accounting Officers Assoc. 1919. Pp. 14.) 

Ritrennovuse, C. F. and Crapp, P. F. Accounting theory and prac- 


tice. Unit 2. Revised edition. Manual and 9 books of forms. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill. 1919. $3.) 
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Office manual and self-instructor. (Chicago: Laird & Lee. 1919. 
“Pp. 352. 60c.) 

Special report on municipal accounts. (Albany: Municipal Accounts 
Bureau of New York. 1919.) 


Capital and Capitalistic Organization 


NEW BOOKS 
Arent, L. Electric franchises in New York City. Columbia Univer- 
sity studies in history, economics, and public law, vol. LXXXVIII. 
(New York: Longmans, Green. 1919.) 


Leirman, R. Die Kartelle in und nach dem Kriege. (Berlin: Deit- 
rich Reimer. 1919.) 


Payven, E. Les monopoles. (Paris: Doin. 1919. Pp. 450. 7.50 fr.) 


ZEDERMANN, Ff. Rechtsanwalt und syndikus in Miinchen, “Wirtschaft- 
liche Gefahren eines Kohlenmonopols.” (Berlin-Friedenau: Ver- 
lag Freie Wirtschaft. 1919.) 

Trade combines and industrial organisation. (London: Garton Foun- 
dation. 1919. 1s.) 


Labor and Labor Organizations 


NEW BOOKS 


AskwitH, Lorp. Industrial problems and disputes. (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Howe. 1919. $3.50.) 


Baker, J. S. Industrial relations; or twenty years of codperation be- 
tween capital and labor. An address given before the second annual 
industrial service conference at Milwaukee, April 28,1919. (Evans- 
ville, Wis.: Baker Mfg. Co. 1919. Pp. 12.) 

BioomriELp, D. Modern industrial movements. (New York: H. W. 
Wilson. 1919. $1.80.) 


Bupisu, J. M. and Souter, G. The new unionism. (New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Howe. 1919. $3.50.) 


CavaiLie, J. La journée de huit heures. La loi du 23 avril 1919, 
Vhistorique, V’esprit, le mécanisme d’application. (Paris: Riviére. 
1919. Pp. 146.) 

Currorp, J. and others. The industrial future. In the light of the 
brotherhood ideal. (London: Allen & Unwin. 1919. 2s. 6d.) 


Coie, G. D. H. Labour in the commonwealth. (New York: Huebsch. 
1919. Pp, 223. $1.50.) 


FriepMANN, E. L. The federation, an industrial movement. (New 
York: Woman’s Press. 1919. Pp. 62. 35c.) 


Hammonp, M. B. British labor conditions and legislation during the 
war. Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Preliminary 
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Lattimore, E. L. and Trent, R. S. Legal recognition of industrial 
women. (New York: War Work Council, Y. W. C. A. 1919. Pp. 
91.) 


Lesconier, D. D. The labor market. (New York: Macmillan. 1919. 
Pp. xii, 338.) 

LircuFrietp, P. W. The industrial republic. (Akron, O.: Author, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 1919. Pp. 73.) 


Maclver, R. M. Labor in the changing world. (New York: Dutton. 
1919. Pp. x, 230.) 

It is apparent that publishers regard the present as a favorable 
time to produce books on problems of reconstruction, and much that 
is being written must inevitably be ephemeral in character. Ten or 
twenty years hence a few worth-while books may be written that will 
deal adequately with the present period of unrest; but the time is 
not now. 

The author of this book has done as well, perhaps, as could be 
expected under the circumstances. He sets forth the chief move- 
ments in the labor world, particularly in Great Britain and Ameri- 
ca, and traces their origins, most of which lie far back of the war. 
In fact, he says that the “New position and demands of labor have 
not arisen out of the war situation. . .. The war has hastened 
the process only as a storm shakes from the tree the ripened fruit.” 
This may be taken as the keynote of the work. 

The author calls attention to the fact that working men are in- 
creasingly insistent that labor shall not be treated as a commodity, 
but that it shall occupy the position of a partner in industry. This 
will involve some sort of economic democracy, though the exact de- 
tails of the plan can only “‘be invented and developed at a later 
stage under the influence of the new spirit.” 

There is, in the author’s estimation, a marked widening in the 
idea of labor. This would mean the inclusion in the labor organiza- 
tions of the brain workers, administrators of industry, technicians, 
and professional workers of all kinds, whether they employ purely 
economic methods or become parties for the purpose of gaining 
their objects by political means. The longest step in this direction 
has been taken by the British Labor party which is seeking to be- 
come the party of the producers: that is, “all the people, without dis- 
tinction of class or sex, who labor to enrich the community.” Cana- 
dian labor is falling in line with this policy by its approval of the 
formation of a Labor party whose object is the promotion of the 
“political, social, and economic emancipation of the people, particu- 
larly of those who depend directly upon their own exertions by hand 
and brain for the means of life.” 

The author has little faith in the future of arbitration, and, 
though conciliation has done more, he feels that both are bound to 
be abandoned when the new order is established. This new order 
is an economic democracy which is not Bolshevism nor socialism, but 
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sciences, vol. VII, no. 4. (Urbana: Univ. Illinois. 1919. Pp. 
143. $1.) 
Taytor, R.G.S. The guild state. (London: King. 1919. 3s. 6d.) 


Vapour, J. La vie ouvriére. Les mineurs. (Paris: Rousseau. 1919. 
Pp. 390. 4.50 fr.) 


Wuirerp, F. D. The practical operation of the eight hour day in state 
institutions. (Springfield: Dept. of Public Welfare. 1919. Pp. 
21.) 

Describes the experience of Illinois and contains data on the oper- 
ation of shifts, including split shifts. 


Wine, G. C. Applied profit sharing. (Cleveland, O.: Author. 1919. 
Pp. 15.) 


American Federation of Labor; history, encyclopedia, reference book. 
(Washington: The Federation. 1919. Pp. 515. $2. 


American and international labor conditions. (Cleveland, O.: So- 
cicty of Industrial Engineers. 1919. Pp. 230. $2.) 


Classification and salaries of engineers. (Toronto: Canadian Engi- 
neer. 1919. Pp. 5.) 


Dia-neuviéme congrés national corporatif, tenu a Paris, du 15 au 18 
Juillet, 1918. Compte rendu des travaur. (Paris: Confédération 
Générale du Travail. 1919. Pp. 308.) 


The economic structure of the League of Nations. Memorandum on 
international labor legislation. (London: British Labor Party. 
1919. Pp. 46. Is.) 


The industrial counsel for the building industry. (London: Garton 
Fonndation. 1919. 1s.) 


Industrial democracy, 1848-1919. A study help prepared by the Li- 
brary Employees’ Union of Greater New York. (New York: The 
Union, 463 Central Park West. 1919. Pp. 34. 20c.) 

Contains a useful bibliography with annotations on industrial 
parliaments, labor councils, shop committees and works councils, 
Whitley committee, and works councils and shop committees. In- 
cludes foreign references on shop committees. 


Investigation of strike in steel industries, hearings pursuant to S. Res. 
202 on resolution of Senate to investigate strike in steel industries. 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1919. Pp. 1051.) 

Is this living? (New York: Consumer’s League of the City of New 
York. 1919. Pp. 15.) 

The Joint Commission on Social Service of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Third Triennial Report to the General Convention. (New 
York. 1919. Pp. ix, 191.) 

It is significant of the trend of public interest that about two 
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inspectors of factories showing the position in certain industries at 
the end of 1918. (London: Home Office. 1919. Pp. 142. 8s.) 

Substitution of women in non-munition factories during the war. 
(London: Home Office. 1919. Pp. 52.) 

War Cabinet report for the year 1918. (London. 1919. Pp. 339. 
8s. 6d.) 

Wartime changes in wages, September, 1914, to March, 1919. Re- 
search report no. 20. (Boston: Nat. Industrial Conference Board. 
1919. Pp. xiii, 128. $1.50.) 

Contains data in regard to metal, cotton, wool, silk, boot and shoe, 
paper, rubber, and chemical manufacturing industries. The study 
is based upon an analysis of the movement of hourly and weekly 
earnings rather than full-time earnings. Chapter 10 deals with 
wages and cost of living. The pamphlet is abundantly illustrated 
by thirty-five charts. 


Works councils in the United States. (Boston: National Industrial 
Conference Board. 1919. Pp. 135. $1.50.) 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 
Effects of the War on Money, Credit and Banking in France and 
the United States. By B. M. Anpverson, Jr. Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. Preliminary Economic 
Studies of the War, No. 15. (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 1919. Pp. iv, 227.) 

Students of money, banking, and finance will find this volume 
filled with solid information and marked by penetrating insight and 
illuminating interpretation. It is an interpretive and critical, 
finely and judicially critical, record for both countries of the 
main transformations effected by the war in the field under dis- 
cussion. 

An introduction familiarizes the reader with the main outline of 
the story that is told in detail in later pages, about two thirds of 
which, twelve chapters, fall to France, and one third, five chapters, 
to the United States. Financial and economic conditions in both 
countries at the outbreak of the war are set forth; as also condi- 
tions in foreign trade and foreign exchange, fiscal methods, bank- 
ing and the medium of exchange, prices of commodities and securi- 
ties. An appendix contains statistical tables and numerous 
graphs. 

Features of outstanding interest and significance are so nu- 
merous as to make particularization difficult. A chapter on Money, 


Credit, and Banking in France contains an analytical contrast be- 
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Free from responsibility for foreign investments, and limiting its 
profits by accumulating extraordinary gold reserves in peace, the 
Bank of France played a high-minded and patriotic part in the 
financial drama of the war. “Advances to the state for war” 
stood at 19,150,000,000 francs August 29, 1918, about two thirds 
in amount of the total note issue, which itself increased from 
6,029,000,000 francs in February, 1914, to five times that amount 
in August, 1918—an increase that loses its portentous appear- 
ance when it is recalled that the ratio of gold to demand liabilities 
of banks in France was far larger before the war than the same 
ratio in England or the United States (p. 109). 

The marshalling and interpretation of the facts bearing upon 
the course of financial events in the United States is in keeping 
with the chapters on France. The closing of the New York stock 
exchange is commended, the policy of restricting gold payments 
within the country and of restricting shipments of gold abroad is 
scathingly and convincingly condemned; the establishment and ex- 
pansion of the federal reserve system and its services in war finance 
are noted and appraised; our methods of financing the war are 
described and defended; and, in the concluding chapter, “Prices in 
the United States,” the course of our prices is examined and ex- 
plained by reference to a shortage of goods. 

At one or two points the reviewer finds himself in disagreement 
with the position taken by the author. First, Dr. Anderson con- 
tends that the value of money has not changed within the period 
of the war, that it is the value of goods that has gone up. The 
proof offered is that some prices have not gone up, notably rents. 
“Had the rise in prices been due to depreciation of money, house 
and apartment rents would have risen with other prices” (p. 202). 
Must all prices rise before the value of money declines? And when 
the last price moves upward—even rents and real estate prices are 
now rising—how is the decline in the value of money to be meas- 
ured? But, in a sense, argument here seems cut of place, because 


value to Dr. Anderson means, not power in exchange, not purchas- 
ing power, not a ratio, but rather the importance attached to the 
single magnitude. 

Second, to Dr. Anderson’s statement that bank credit has ex- 
panded as prices have risen and that “after the war when com- 
modity prices and wages come down again—as they inevitably 
will in terms of gold—bank expansion will also diminish,” it may 
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war has brought a new and urgent interest. An appendix repro- 
duces a paper of 1888, “The growth of monopoly, and its bearing 
on the functions of the State”; also a letter dated February, 1918, 
advocating “fixed exchange within the empire.” 

The first paper of the volume, “British war finance,” deals 
critically with the crisis of 1914 and the financial emergency meas- 
ures that it evoked, and recommends the later-adopted method of 
continuous borrowing, cites French experience in its support, pro- 
tests against extravagance and waste in both private and public 
expenditure, and urges heavy taxation. 

The next two papers are concerned with the problem of finan- 
cing trade and industry, particularly after the war. In the first 
of these, fitly called, “The nature of the industrial struggle,” 
some of the outstanding developments of modern business compe- 
tition are clearly indicated, notably the trend towards larger in- 
dustrial organizations as a defense against predatory forms of 
trade activity. ‘The contrast between war and peace is greatly 
exaggerated. What is vaguely called competition turns out on 
closer examination to be a struggle of force.” The nature of the 
industrial struggle made plain, the question becomes one of 
finance, and “The financing of industry and trade” (IV), stresses 
the desirability of a closer touch between the financial, as distin- 
guished from the banking institutions, and British industries. 

“The banking reserve” (V) deals with the inadequacy of the 
English position and proposes the establishment of a system of 
triple reserves: one, that of the Bank of England, to be used as 
formerly; another, for use in emergencies, and then only upon 
the payment of a progressive tax, would be made up by contri- 
butions from the banks; and still another built up at the expense 


of the state, would be kept for use in time of war or extraordinary 
crisis. “The American crisis of 1907” is paired with the paper 
on reserves, on the ground that the crisis of that year illustrates 
the importance of the reserve question, and the subject is treated 


almost wholly from that point of view. 


The burden of “Inflation: in what sense it exists; how far 
it can be controlled” (VII), an address delivered in 1917, is 
that the foreign exchanges do not prove currency depreciation, 
that gold depreciation was scarcely more marked in England than 
in the United States, that high prices resulted from the enor- 
mous expenditure of the government, and could be checked only 
by cutting away from the gold standard. 
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changes in the practical operation of banks: note issue, reserve 
holdings, clearings and collections, use of acceptances, open market 
operations. There is concise treatment of these points with whatever 
modifications and additions were necessary in subsequent chapters 
in order to effect adjustments required. ie 


Hosson, J. A. Gold prices and wages. (London: Methuen, 1919. 
5s.) 

Hutu, W. Die Entwickelung der deutschen und franzdsischen Gross- 
banken im Zusammenhange mit der Entwickelung der Nationalwirt- 
schaft. (Berlin: Siemenroth. 1919. Pp. 186. 6.30 M.) 


Lewis, P. G. The solution. (Milwaukee: Pabst Pub. Co. 1919. 
Pp. 174. $4.) 

To the extent that banks have built up deposits in excess of their 
cash holdings they are insolvent, the author of this curious, rambl- 
ing, inflationist, socialistic volume argues, and their very existence 
is endangered. Against the time when the banks will be unable to 
meet their demand liabilities in cash the government is urged to issue 
labor certificates in payment for work on public enterprises and in 
payment of pensions earned in peace. The author's extraordinary 
views rest mainly on a failure to comprehend the nature of bank 
deposits and their security, which, he holds—slighting the assets 
underlying the loans and discounts of banks—is merely debt (pp. 
66, 76, 86). Besides, there is no evidence that the author is cog- 


nizant of any relationship between the money supply and prices. 
The tone of the criticism of our financial system and the mechanical 
make-up of the book, including numerous pen and ink “‘illustrations,” 
are reminders of Coin’s Financial School. C. A. P. 


arcovici, S. Le relévement du commerce eatérieur de le France. 
Role des banques d’exportation. (Paris: Riviére. 1919. Pp. 106.) 

A jaunty little volume this is, taking up in successive chapters 
the costs of the war to France, the problem of reéstablishing the 
balance of trade, foreign trade in France before and during the 
war, the restoration of the foreign trade of France, and banks in 
relation to foreign trade. The author sees the value of a large ex- 
port trade to France in an important light and devotes a large part 
of the volume to advocating economy in consumption, more and more 
intense productive effort, and unflinching resort to whatever meas- 
ures—liberal tariffs among the Allies, efficient commercial repre- 
sentation, adequate merchant marine—will stimulate and foster the 
power of France to swell the stream of her commodities exported. 

Of all the ways and means that can contribute to the develop- 
ment of foreign trade none is, perhaps, more important or essential, 
according to the author, than credit. British and German facili- 
ties for financing foreign trade are contrasted with those of France, 
and numerous French plans for the extension of French credit 
facilities to foreign trade are laid bare, as a preliminary to the 
author’s own recommendations, which, already bearing fruitful re- 
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The volume constitutes a sound sermon calling financial sinners 
to repentance. It can be read with profit in many quarters outside 
the United Kingdom. Cuester A. PHILuips. 


Paton, T. B. Digest of legal opinions of Thomas B. Paton, which 
have been published in the issues of the “Journal of the American 
Bankers Association” from July, 1908, to June, 1919, inclusive. 
(New York: American Bankers Association. Pp. 167. 5.) 

Scutestncer, K. Die Verénderungen des Geldtwertes im Kriege. 
(Vienna: Mansch. 1916.) 

Surrras, G. F. Indian finance and banking. (London: Macmillan. 
1920. 507. 18s.) 


Sr. Cram, O. Physiology of credit and of money. (London: King. 
1919.) 


Supercaseaux. Le papier-monnaie. (Paris: Giard & Briere. 1920.) 

Wuiraker, A. C. Foreign exchange. (New York: Appleton. 1920. 
$5.) 

Wore, H. W. People’s banks. Fourth edition, newly revised and 
brought up to date. (London: King. 1920. 10s. 6d.) 


Acceptances. (Boston: National Shawmut Bank. 1919. Pp. 22.) 


Changes in cost of living 1914-1919. (Washington: Bureau of Ap- 
plied Economics. 1919. Pp. 55. $1.) 


The cost of living among wage-earners. Fall River, Massachusetts, 
October, 1919. Research report no. 22. (Boston: National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. 1919. Pp. 18.) 


High prices and their causes. Facts and views concerning the cost of 
living, with suggested means for reducing it. (New York: Fidelity- 
Phenix Fire Ins. Co. 1919. Pp. 16.) 


How banks are keeping abreast of foreign trade. (New York: Irvy- 
ing National Bank. 1919. Pp. 13.) 


Increased price of coal. Hearings before subcommittee pursuant to 
S. Res. 126. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1919. Pp. 483.) 


Index numbers of Indian prices, 1861-1918. (Calcutta: Department 
of Statistics. 1919. Pp. 24. 1s. 6d.) 


Hearing before the Committee on Banking and Currency, United 
States Senate on the nomination of John Skelton Williams to be 
comptroller of the currency. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1919. 
Pp. 1058.) 


One hundred years of the Savings Bank of Newport. Glimpses of the 
past of an old town together with brief accounts of some of the men 
who have filled a part in the bank’s history and in the town affairs. 
(Newport, R. I.: Savings Bank of Newport. 1919. Pp. 48.) 

An illustrated anniversary history. 
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Hiecs, H. A primer of national finance. (London: Methuen. 1919. 
Pp. vii, 168. 5s.) 

Hosson, J. A. Taxation in the new state. (London: Methuen. 1919. 
6s. ) 

Jarré, E. Die Finanz- und Steueraufgaben im neuen Deutschland. 
(Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 1919. Pp. 36.) 


JavaL, H. Graphiques comparés des rentes frangaises de 1798 a 1918. 
Etablis dans le rapport des cours et des rendements différents. 
(Paris: Alcan. 1919. 2.50 fr.) 

Three curve diagrams in colors showing the maximum and mini- 
mum prices of French rentes during the period 1798-1918. Each 
year in the graph is subdivided into two-month periods. Scales 
show the net return of investment. 


Litt, T. R. National debt of Mexico. History and present status. 
(New York: Searle, Nicholson, Oakey & Lill. 1919. Pp. 115.) 


Lutz, H. L. The classification of property for taxation. (Columbus: 
Ohio Taxpayers League. 1919. Pp. 64.) 
A concise summary of the defects of the property tax and the 
advantages of classification. ‘The experience of different states is 
summarized. 


Maxey, C. C. County administration. A study based upon a survey 
of county government in the state of Delaware. (New York: Mac- 
millan. 1919. Pp. xiii, 199. $2.50.) 

In the introduction by Dr. Charles A. Beard, Director of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research and Training School for Public Ser 
vice, it is announced that this is the first of a series of handbooks 
on the best method of administration, based upon the researches and 
surveys which have been made by the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search during the past twelve years. These studies will be mainly 
descriptive, but will also contain constructive proposals. Chapter 3 
deals with Financial Freedom; chapter 4 with Business Problems, 
as pur hasing of supplies and ofhee efficiency, and chapter 5, with 

Almshouses, Jails. and Workhouses. In the bibliographical list of 

references are sections on accounting and taxation, as applied 
to the county unit. ‘The volume has a special merit in that it is the 
product of a field study, thus supplementing studies which rely 
largely upon documentary material. 

Mouvwn, B., editor. The income tar law, the war-profits and excess- 
profits tax law, the estate tax law, the capital-stock tar law, and 
general and administrative provisions relating thereto, as contained 
in the Revenue act of 1918, approved February 24, 1919. (Wash- 
ington: Author. 1919. Pp. xii, 126. $1.) 


Normanp, G. La mort des octrois. (Paris: Perrin. 1919. 5 fr.) 


Ricutor, C. E. City manager of Dayton. Four years of commission- 
manager government, 1914-1917; and comparisons with four pre- 
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ALLEN, N. F. Infant mortality: results of a field study in Saginaw, 
Michigan, based on births in one year. U.S. De partment of Labor. 
Children’s Bureau. Infant mortality series, no. 9. Bureau publi- 
cation no. 52. (Washington: Supt. Does. 1919. Pp. 91.) 

Previous studies in this series have for the most part dealt with 
conditions in manufacturing cities in which there were a large num 
ber of mothers gainfully employed and where a large proportion 
of the population is foreign born. Saginaw was chosen because 
these problems are not present to such an extent there and becauss 
“the families had a high economic status compared with those in 
other cities studied.” 

The results ot this study, as well as of the oth r similar studic 5, 
show close relation between poverty and earnings and infant mor 
tality. “The mortality rate was highest, 179.5, for the infants 
whose fathers were in the lowest earnings group, under $450. It 
decreased as the earnings increased with but a single irregularity to 
a minimum of 22.2 for the group with father’s earnings $1,250 and 
over.” The investig 

births of both native and foreign born mothers had not been regis- 

tered (11.7), due not to defects in the state laws but to the fact 
that “the people of Saginaw are not interested.” ‘The first step” 
recommended “is to awaken the public to the value of birth sta- 


itors found that a very large proportion of the 


tistics and the need for better registration.” Since two thirds of 
infant losses in the families included in the investigation ‘“‘were 
primarily due to prenatal causes’”” more adequate prenatal care, es- 
pecially for the in pe rienced young mothers and in families in 


which the father’s earnings are lowest, is recommended. Only 


three public health nurses were found in Saginaw and the work of 
these “rarely touched the neglected fields of prenatal and post-natal 
care.” 

The report contains an exct 


llent appendix describing the methods 


and procedure used in this and other investigations of infant mor 
tality by the Children’s Bureau, which will be of interest to stu- 
dents in social vestigations or to statisticians. 


H. H. Hrppgs, Jr. 

Coutter, C. W. The Poles in Cleveland. (Cleveland, O.: Cleveland 
Americanization Committee. 1919. Pp. 42. 10c.) 

Couuter, C. W. The Italians of Cleveland. (Cleveland: Cleveland 
Americanization Committee. 1919. Pp. 43. 10c.) 

Doérnic, C. Die Bevilkerungsbewegung im Weltkrieg. 1, Deutsch- 
land. I1, Oesterreich-Ungarn. (Kopenhagen: Bianco Cuno. 1919. 
3 Kr.) 

Foerster, R. F. The Italian emigration of our times. (New York: 
Harvard Univ. Press. 1919. Pp. xx, 558. $2.50.) 
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As far as it goes this is an excellent study, but the reasons for its 
appearance at this time are not very clear. It came too late or too 
soon. Since it could not be completed before, why did not the 
Carnegie Endowment continue the study of the British experience 
so that the results might be given to the world. 

Grorce B. Manco 


Currrorp, J., Lorp Levernutme, and others. The industrial future. 
(London: Allen & Unwin. 1919. 2s. 6d.) 


Criorrer, E. N., director. Child welfare in Kentucky. An inquiry by 
the national child labor committee for the Kentucky Child Labor 
Association and the State Board of Health. (New York: National 
Child Labor Committee. 1919. Pp. 322. $1.25.) 

The general plan used by the National Child Labor Committee 
in its state surveys is followed in this inquiry. The chapters deal 
with health, schools, recreation, rural life, child labor, juvenile 
courts, and law and administration. It is much more incisive than 
the preceding reports, partly because of the conditions uncovered 
but probably also because of growing aggressiveness on the part of 
the investigators. It seems wise if a state neglects its children and 
refuses to pass laws or to enforce them, to say so and to jolt the 
people into a realization of their shortcomings. The report should 
accomplish this end. While not unkind nor carping in its criticism 
it clearly states the unwelcome facts and suggests for each problem 
an appropriate program of improvement. 

The investigation revealed an enormous amount of disease. of 
illiteracy, and child labor. There is little medical inspection in 
schools, the school system is in politics, the spirit and meaning of 
the juvenile court law are not understood in many parts of the stat 
and serious injustice is done to many children. Public authorities 
do not provide adequate recreational facilities for children, vulgar 
street carnivals are common, and the commercial recreations ars 
largely unregulated. Kentucky has no state department of chari- 
ties and therefore no system of state supervision. Many of the laws 
are clearly inadequate and should be brought up to the standardized 
form. On the other hand excellent work along some lines is being 
done in a number of the larger cities. 

The report recommends the appointment of a commission to pre- 
pare a “children’s code” that is to standardize and coérdinate the 
state laws related to child welfare. G. B. M. 


Dick, J. L. Defective housing and the growth of children. (London: 
King. 1919. 3s. 6d.) 

Dootey, W. H. Principles and methods of industrial education; for 
use in teacher training classes. (Boston: Houghton Miffin. 1919. 
Pp. 257. $1.60.) 


Dunton, W. R., Jr. Reconstruction therapy. (Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders. 1919. Pp. 236.) 
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Wricut, fF. S. Industrial nursing. For industrial, public health, and 
pupil nurses, and for employers of labor. (New York: Macmillan. 
1919. Pp. 179.) 

Budget planning in social case work. (New York: Charity Organiza- 
tion Society. 1919. 15c.) 


Child welfare handbook. (New York: National Child Welfare Assoc. 
1919. Pp. 35. 50c.) 


Citizenship. (Madison: Wisconsin State Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion. 1919. Pp. 32.) 


Elementary adult education in the Los Angeles Schools. (Los Ange- 
les: City School District. 1919. Pp. 88.) 


Fifth annual report of the city planning board for the year ending 
January 31, 1919. (Boston: City Planning Board. 1919. Pp. 
40.) 


Houses or homes. First report, June, 1919. (Cincinnati: Cincin- 
nati Better Housing League. 1919. Pp. 32.) 


Laws of France, 1919. Town planning and reparation of damages 
caused by the events of the war. Translation by Roscor Pounp. 
(New York: National Civic Federation. 1919. Pp. 51.) 


List of references on vocational education. (Washington: U. S. Bu- 
reau of Education. 1919. Pp. 16.) 


Minimum standards for child welfare adopted by the Washington and 
regional conferences on child welfare, 1919. U.S. Department of 
Labor. Children’s Bureau. Conference series no. 2. Bureau pub- 
lications no. 62. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1919. Pp. 15.) 


Report of the United States housing corporation. Vol. Il, House, site- 
planning, utilities. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1919. Pp. 524, xix.) 


Report of the housing committee, including standards for inexpensive 
houses adopted for Ontario and typical plans. (Toronto: Legisla 
tive Assembly of Ontario. 1919. Pp. 187.) 


Reports of special committee on housing, including a discussion of the 
continuance of present high prices. (New York: Merchants Assoc. 
1919. Pp. 23.) 

Standards of child welfare. A report of the Children’s Bureau con- 
ferences May and June, 1919. Conference series no. 1. Bureau 
publication no. 60. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1919. Pp. 459.) 


Statistisk aarbok for Kongeriket Norge, 1918. (Christiania: Sta- 
tistiske Centralbyra. 1919. Pp. 210.) 
A study of wages in Norway is included. 
Twenty-ninth annual report and balance sheet to June 30, 1919. 
(Glasgow: Workingmen’s Dwellings Co. 1919. Pp. 4.) 
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the men disabled by the war in Great Britain, France, Canada, 
the enemy countries, and the United States. The authors have 
succumbed to the temptation of presenting the information on 
Great Britain at too great length, probably because the source 
material is so abundant; the chaprer would have left a clearer im- 
pression on the reader if it had been reduced to half of its pres- 
ent size. ‘The treatment of the experience of the United States 
is, however, an admirable statement of the development of events 
in this country. When it entered the war, the United States had 
the advantage of having available three years’ experience of Euro- 
pean countries in providing for the treatment, training, and plac- 
ing of men disabled in military service. Like most countries we 
were but little prepared to take up the problem when it was thrust 
upon us. The medical departments of the Army and Navy have 
had charge of the men injured in their service and they had been 
to some extent equipped with the staff and general hospitals, to 
provide the traditional service of physical restoration. Theoreti- 
cally this surgical service was for the purpose of restoring men 
to the fighting line, but the powers granted by the laws under 
which the Army and Navy acted were sufficiently broad to permit 
of almost any form of activity to restore men to wage-earning 
capacity. ‘The departments at once drew up plans to meet the 
problem. The excellent description of the “reconstruction” plans 
of the Surgeon General’s Office and its elaborate equipment shows 
in a gratifying manner the ability and earnestness of this office. 
The problem of providing financial support for the injured men 


was taken up with the idea of finding a substitute for pensions 


in order to avoid the scandals which seem inevitable under the sys- 


tem. The analogy of men injured in civil occupations was used, 
the idea being that war was an extra hazardous occupation, and 
injuries sustained in it should be compensated in the same man 
ner. The enactment of the well known Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Compensation and Insurance act finally determined the matter. 
The conflict between the new idea of compensation and the old 
idea of pensions, while the law was being put through Congress, 
is delightfully described. If the mental attitude of the legisla- 
tors who passed this law is any indication of the future attitude 
of Congress towards pensions, the hope of eliminating this form 
cf governmental bounty has but slight foundation. 

The War Risk Insurance act did not provide for the training 
of the injured men, but left the subject for later legislation. The 
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Socrat Insurance DepartTMENT, Nationa Civic FEpeEr- 
ation, (New York. 1919. Pp. 43. 5c.) 

The purpose of this pamphlet is to “sweep aside a mass of 
fictions, falsifications, guesses and unwarranted assumptions which 
stand in the way of the search for the truth” in regard to health 
_insurance. The fictions, falsifications, etc., are statements made 
while advocating compulsory health imsurance by certain per- 
sons, including John B. Andrews of the Association for Labor 
Legislation, Irving Fisher of Yale, Warren and Sydenstricker of 
the United States Public Health Service, Lillian D. Wald of the 
Nurses’ Settlement, Joseph P. Chamberlain of Columbia Univer- 
sity, I. M. Rubinow of New York, and a number of others. The 
“false statements” made by these men and women are refuted in 
part by quotations from the writings of Frederick L. Hoffman, 
vice president of the Prudential Insurance Company, by extracts 
from the Fabian committee’s report on the British system, by 
quotations from W. A. Brend’s Health and the State, from other 
authors and in part by statements prepared by the author of the 
pamphlet. Most of the quotations are from the writings of Dr. 
Hoffman. 

The soundness of the arguments in the pamphlet can be tested 
by examining the quotations presented; this reveals, first, that 
many of them are but partial statements and, second, that they 
give quite a different impression from that intended in the origi- 
nal. Thus on page 15 is given an extract from the Fabian So- 
ciety’s report of 1914, quoted in such a way as to indicate that 
the report holds that the maternity benefit has failed of its pur- 
pose; no mention is made of the qualifying statement, “but this 
does not mean that the specific beginning of an ‘endowment of 
maternity’ which Mr. Lloyd George has effected . . . is not al- 
ready proving an enormous boon” (p. 24). Some of the asser- 
tions go further and are but partial statements of fact; thus on 
page 15 “the average number of days compensated per sick mem- 
ber increased in Germany from 16.1 to 20.2” (between 1890 and 
1913) ; but no reference is made to the law of 1902 which raised 
the minimum benefit period from 13 to 26 weeks and included 
certain diseases previously not compensated. In order to give 
the impression that malingering is a serious evil under the British 
system, a partial quotation is given of the results of examinations 


by medical referees in Ayrshire where “in other words, nearly one- 


half [of those receiving sick pay] were found fit for work” (p. 
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General for all the years since the insurance took effect, nor in 


any of the large number of local health repor‘s for representative 
cities and towns.” It is not the function of the Registrar Gen- 
eral to commend or condemn the social legislation of his coun- 
try; although a number of important health laws were enacted in 
the period referred to, he commends none of them, and no one 
expects him to do so. As to the local health reports, the Medical 
Officer of Health of Birmingham sensibly remarks: “Among the 
schemes brought into existence in 1913 were the medical, sick- 


ness and maternity benef 


fits under the National Insurance Act. 


In time it is probable that these will have a profound influence on 
the public health, but results must not be looked for in this direc- 
tion for a good many years to come” (Report for 1913, p. 6). In 
various local health reports are statements showing as a matter 


of course the connection between the health work and the insur 


ance system; but most officials naturally do not consider it their 
business to condemn or commend the system. Thus the Notting 


ham Health Officer states (Report for 1914, p. 93): 


In my report for 1913, I was able to point to the marked reduction 
of mortality from tuberculosis in recent years, as evidence of the good 
effect of the energetic and methodical crusade against the disease car- 
ried on by public and private persons and bodies throughout the coun- 
try, which had reached their most promising development in the Medi- 
cal and Sanatorium Benefit provisions of the National Health Insur- 
ance Act. 


The Liv: rpool Health Officer states (Report, 1916, p. 50): 


It will be noted that the percentage of births occurring in work- 
houses and other institutions has diminished considerably. .. . It is 
probable that the payment of the maternity benefit under the National 
Insurance Act is accountable for this (Report for 1913, p. 6). Ina 
later report he says: At the request of the Insurance Commission and 
the Local Government Board, special arrangements were made to give 
sanatorium treatment to soldiers and sailors. . . . In suitable cases, 
“extra nourishment,” in the form of milk, eggs and meat extracts, are 


given to insured persons. 


One of the false statements which the pamphlet quotes is: 


“Compulsory insurance will stimulate the needed campaign for the 


prevention of illness.” To which is answered, “This is an assump- 
tion unsupported by reason or experience” (p. 12). In the re- 
port of the Departmental Committee on Sickness Claims. one of 
the members, Miss Mary Macarthur, who is by no means satisfied 
with the British system, states that the act of 1911 “has done 
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York: O 1918. Pp. vi, 302. $1.00.) 
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mation on insurance presented in a thorough, scientific manner, 
with a careful analysis of the preliminary effects of the war. 

The topics covered include the following forms of insurance: 
life, marine, fire, and social insurance, and pensions, At the time 
of writing (December, 1917) it was, of course, too early to dis- 
cuss anything but the first effects of the war on these branches 
of insurance, but Professor Gephart has nevertheless succeeded in 
bringing together in compact form a wide range of information 
and has presented it in an interesting manner. The addition of a 
certain amount of foreign data has enabled him to draw some con- 
clusions as to the effect of the war abroad as well as at home. 

The general plan of the work is to give a statement of the in- 
formation available on each branch of insurance and then to give 
the details for each country. Particular stress is laid on repro- 
ducing the text of laws, executive decrees, official statements, and 
especially the text of the policies used. Following these docu- 
ments is usually given a brief analysis of their important fea 
tures. At the close of each chapter the author summarizes the 
effects of the war on the branch of insurance treated. 

The longest chapter, about 100 pages, is that devoted to life 
insurance, and this naturally forms the most important part of 
the discussion. The effect of the war on the finances of the com 
panies is discussed under the captions of premium income, depre 
ciation of securities, and increased taxation. The most serious 
of these is the depreciation of the bonds and other securities in 
which the reserves are placed; for some groups of conservative 
investments used by British companies, the depreciation has been 
as much as 25 per cent. The American companies have also felt 
keenly the changes in bond values; thus railroad bonds, a favo 
rite type of investment, which yielded 4.10 per cent in 1903, de 
clined so much in value as to show a yield of 4.91 per cent in 1917, 
while industrial bonds in this period increased in value so that the 
yield fell from 5.69 per cent to 5.25 per cent. Participation in 
liberty loan subscriptions has also meant a lower yield than the 
average secured by the companies. In general, the war has af- 
fected the finances of the life companies in a distinctly unfavor- 
able manner and these influences will continue for a long time. 

Prior to 1914 the history of life insurance in this country was 
marked by a progressive liberalization of the terms of the policy, 
caused principally by the competition between the companies. 
One feature of this movement was the conviction of the managers 
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Brunn, P. Welche Lehren ergeben sich aus der Offentlichen Angestell- 
tenversicherung fiir die Sozialisierung der privaten Lebens-Ver- 
sicherung? (Berlin: Mittler. 1919. Pp. 26. 1 M.) 


Dovcuerty, H. Notes on deposit pension schemes. (London: Effing- 
ham Wilson. 1919. Pp. 16. 2s.) 
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Fruircrart, A. J. Life insurance manual; application agreements and 
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Harris, J. H. Maternity benefit systems in certain foreign countries. 
U.S. Department of Labor. Children’s Bureau. Legal series no. 3. 
Bureau publications no. 57. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1919. Pp. 
206.) 

Three general methods of providing maternity benefits are dis- 
tinguished: the mother may be provided, both before and after con- 
finement, with skilled nurses, medical attendance, and helpful ad- 
vice ; the state may on the birth of a child pay its mother a fixed sum; 
or some form of social insurance may be developed. The S\ stems 
prevailing in the chief European countries and in Australia and 
New Zealand are each outlined and such points covered as origin 
of plan, occupations covered, persons included, benefits, sources of 
income, administration, operation, and opinions as to success of sys 
tem. In most cases the benefits are limited to the wage-earning 
population and salaried workers. Workers earning more than a 
specified sum are usually excluded. The unmarried mother is gen 
erally allowed to participate as a beneficiary. The payments ordi 
narily vary from 50 per cent to 75 per cent of the wages received 
and continue for a period of from two to twelve weeks. In all 
countries except France, Italy, and Australia, the maternity aid is 
part of the health insurance system. The Australian plan is excep- 
tional in that it provides for an allowance to every mother regard- 
less of financial conditions. The grant, however, is limited to 5 
pounds sterling. 

The German system was established in 1883, but has been re- 
peatedly modified since then. Although aid is restricted to the more 
poorly paid workers, under certain circumstances wives of insured 
men may gain maternity benefits. A cash benefit is furnished during 
a period of eight weeks, but medical and institutional care may be 
substituted. Provision is made for voluntary members of which 
there are a considerable number. The British system indicates a 
considerable advance in thought and deliberately provides maternity 
benefits not only for working women but for a large mass of the 


wives of working men. It assumes that pregnancy and confinement 
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Proceedings of the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners, 
forty-ninth session, 1918. (Columbia, S. C.: F. H. McMaster. 
1919. Pp. 213.) 


Report of departmental committee on old age pensions. (Washington: 
Treasury Dept. 1919.) 

Report of the Pennsylvania Commission on Old Age Pensions. (Har- 
risburg. 1919. Pp. 293.) 

Rijksverzekeringsbank, Wet nschappelijke balans op 31 December, 
1917. (Amsterdam: State Insurance Institute of the Netherlands. 
1919. Pp. 114.) 


Workmen’s compensation supplement to department reports of Penn- 
sylvania. (Harrisburg: Dept. Repts. Co. 1919. Pp. 1010.) 


Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 
Justice and the Poor. By Recinatp Heser The Carne 
gie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, Bulletin 
No. 13. (New York: The Carnegie Foundation for the Ad 
vancement of Teaching. 1919. Pp. vi, 271.) 

This report deals with the administration of the law as it af 
fects the poor. Failure to obtain justice has tremendous effects. 
The author says, ‘‘It leads directly to contempt for law, and dis- 
loyalty to the government, and plants the seeds of anarchy.” 
There is an amazing amount of injustice for which no redress is 
made, and as a consequence, the poor become embittered against 
law and American justice. The difficulties are not due to in- 
justices in the body of the substantive law, which is fundamentally 
democratic, but to inequalities and defects in the administration 
of justice, There are three principal defects delay, court costs, 
and fees and expense of counsel. Delay forces unfair settlements, 
prevents settlements, and often practically results in imprison 
ment for poverty. Court costs are not based on any definite prin- 
ciple. They deter the poor but not the rich. At best they are an 
anachronism. For the poor to appeal cases is an impossibility. 
Attorney’s services are costly. The author estimates that 35 
million persons in the United States are unable to pay any ap- 
preciable amount for such a purpose and that 8 millions live in 
the large cities where this inability may become a serious problem. 

Part II deals with the agencies established to secure a fairer 
administration of the laws. These are classified as small claims 
courts, conciliation courts, arbitration, domestic relations courts, 
administrative tribunals, administrative officials, assigned coun- 
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work possible. The movement must grow and perform an im- 
portant function in securing justice for the poor. 

This report is most timely in calling attention to one of the se 
rious problems of the day. The wrongs and injustices from 
which the poor suffer are responsible to a considerable degree for 
the current social unrest. It is well, in this day of repressive 
measures, to obtain some information about the legal problems and 
difficulties of the poor that lead to bitterness and resentment. The 
author presents a dispassionate account of the forms of injustice 
and proposes a series of measures for the alleviation of these 
wrongs. The report should stimulate better methods of providing 
legal protection for all. 

Georce B. Manco.p. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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Matériaux dune Théorie du Prolétariat. By Gerorces Soret. 
Etudes sur le Devenir Social, XV. (Paris: Marcel Riviére et 
Cie. 1919. Pp. 413. 7 frs.) 

In this last publication of this remarkable man we see still more 
clearly his passion for metaphysical justification. The book is 
made up of articles mostly in print before the war. It had been 
rumored that Sorel had lost faith in syndicalism and had passed 
into tory reaction. How little this appears in the present volume 
may be seen in brief comments written as the war draws to an end. 
He says the events are too overpowering for any present estimate 
or measure. They have brought problems “que je n’oserais pas 
aborder en ce moment.” But the victory of the Allies is the tri- 
umph for la plutocratie démagogique. They could not finish up 
their job “without trying to suppress Bolsheviks who filled them 
with terror. Even if the plutocracies crush the revolutionaries, 
shall we not have again the blood of the martyrs more fecund 
than ever? He reminds us that the massacres of 1848 and again 
in 1871 (which also crushed revolutionaries) had for result the 
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Industries and Commerce 

VALUATION AND Dep.tetion or Lanps. The Bureau of Mines, 
Department of the Interior, has recently issued Bulletin 177 entitled, 
The Decline and Ultimate Production of Oil Wells, with Notes on the 
Valuation of Oil Properties, by Carl H. Beal. This paper consists of 
215 pages, is well indexed, and contains much material of an economic 
character, in addition to some which will be of special interest only 
to those familiar with the technical aspects of the oil industry. To 
be noted especially is the exhaustive study made of the use of ap- 
praisal curves for the valuation of oil lands. Petroleum engineers who 
have not secured a fundamental knowledge of the principles of valua- 
tion will welcome this treatise. Moreover, the period of richest pro- 
ductivity of oil being past, it is becoming more necessary for investors 
in oil lands to base their calculations upon scientific methods of de- 
termining present values, which are, of course, dependent upon future 
productivity, in any given instance. ‘The bulletin is roughly divided 
into two parts. The first part treats of methods of estimating the 
future and ultimate production of oil properties and of the application 
of these methods to oil land valuation. The second part gives specific 
information regarding the decline and ultimate production of impor- 
tant oil fields in the United States. 

Of especial interest to the economist are the notes on the valuation 
of oil lands (pp. 80-103). These deal, first, with the general prin- 
ciples of oil land appraisal and, second, with the methods of computing 
depletion for purposes of taxation. The determination of the present 
value of an oil property involves a rather complicated series of calcu- 
lations, which, furthermore, are affected by the element of uncertainty 
which is always present to a greater or less degree. In general, the 
question is one which involves the determination of the present value 
of deferred profits for a period of years. Future net receipts are 
controlled by (1) future annual production, (2) future cost of de- 
velopment, (3) future cost of production, (4) future price of oil, (5) 
rate of amortization of capital, and (6) salvage value of equipment. 
The bearing of these factors upon the question of valuation is care- 
fully considered. The problem may be stated briefly thus: “The 
purchase value of a property is the sum that will be paid back with 
interest to the investor before the oil is exhausted, and it is governed 


by all the conditions that control oil production.” In other words, 
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The funds for the creation of these enterprises are to come from 
the sale of state bonds in such amounts and in such manner as may be 
provided by law. Another act has provided for the issuance of bonds 
of the state of North Dakota to be known as “bonds of North Dakota 
mill and elevator series.” To this must be added the appropriation out 
of the general fund of the state of $200,000, or so much thereof as 
may be necessary to carry out the act creating the Industrial Commis- 
sion. Provision is made for accumulating a fund to repay this ap- 
propriation from the general funds of the state by directing the con- 
mission to fix rates and charges with that end in view. To this must 
be added the power of the Bank of North Dakota to transfer funds 
to other departments, institutions, utilities, enterprises, and all indus- 
tries of the state. The bank itself is under the supervision of the com- 
mission. 

The Industrial Commission has, also, power to appoint managers 
and subordinates for all business enterprises entered into and to re- 
move and discharge any and all persons thus appointed. 

Under the power granted the Industrial Commission a flour mill has 
been established at Drake and several lignite coal mines are being op- 
erated. A mammoth terminal elevator and flour mill is planned and 
several places are competing for its location. A citizen of Grand 
lorks has offered a free site if the elevator and mill is located there. 
It is said that some who do not have much faith in the economic sound- 
ness of state ownership and direction reason that their own city ought 
to have the benefit of such an enterprise if one is to be established. 
The success of this whole plan depends, of course, upon efficiency of 
management and fidelity to sound business principles on the part of 
men chosen to direct the various state enterprises. 

Grorce M. Janes. 


The federal Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has is- 
sued: 
Special Agents Series: 
No. 182, The Lumber Market in Italy and Reconstruction Require- 
ments, by N. C. Brown (Washington, 1919, pp. 184). 
No. 183, Furniture Markets of Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, and 
Brazil, by H. E. Everley (pp. 130). 
No. 184, Electrical Goods in Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil, by 
P. S. Smith (pp. 133). 
Miscellaneous Series: 
No. 97, Training for Foreign Trade, by R. S. MacElwee and F. G. 
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The United States Geological Survey is issuing advance parts of 
the Mineral Resources of the United States in 1917, There have ap- 
peared Natural Gas and Natural-Gas Gasoline in 1917, by J. D. 
Northrup ; Coke and By-Products in 1916 and 1917 (pp. 64), by C. E. 
Lesher and W. T. Thom; Coal in 1917, Part B, Distribution and Con- 
sumption (pp. 57). 

A considerable amount of first-hand material is to be found in the 
hearings before the House Committee on Agriculture on Cold-Storage 
Legislation. This contains a compilation of state laws relating to cold 
storage and reports of the United States Food Administration for 
1918. The hearings were held August 11-26, 1919, and appear in 


eleven parts (Washington, 1919, pp. 909). 


The Federal Trade Commission, in its series of Cost Reports has 


issued one on Copper (June 30, 1919, pp. 26). 


To the data with regard to governmerit control of the meat-packing 
industry already referred to in the Review (June, p. 390; Sept., p. 
880, 1919) may be added the hearing:. before the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, United States Senate, on bill 5305 To Stimulate 
the Production, Sale and Distribution of Live Stock and Live-Stock 
Products, which is published in two parts (pp. 2,108). 


A Committee on Statistics and Standards of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States of America has for some years been mak- 
ing a serious attempt to analyze the relation of business and weather, 
with particular reference to the distribution of rainfall and tempera- 
ture. Obvious examples of the influence of weather are as follows: 
Fewer refrigerators are sold in a wet and cold summer. If the tem- 
perature be high, the demand for electric fans is greater; so too in the 
Corn Belt for knives. 

In its more recent report, The Relation of Weather and Business in 
regard to Temperature (pp. 12) issued November 7, 1919, it is stated 
that weather charts show that meterologic causes which produce ex- 
tremes of heat and cold in any one season cause their persistence and 


recurrence in the same season; that, in the main, cold winters are fol- 


lowed by cool summers; that a succession of two hot summers is likely 


to be followed by a flock of from three to four summers of more moder- 
ate temperatures; and that cold winters are associated in groups, three 
or four following each other. Manufacturers and distributors are ad- 
vised to bear in mind the foregoing weather principles in planning 
business campaigns. 
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Bulletin No. 128 of the Bureau of Statistics of Massachusetts con- 
tains the Ninth Annual Report on Union Scale of Wages and Hours of 
Labor in Masachusetts, 1918 (Boston, Oct. 1, 1919, pp. 1410). 

Among recent labor reports which have been received are: 

Annual Report of the Industrial Commission of New York for year 
ending June 30, 1918 (Albany, 1919, pp. 261). 

Thirty-sizth Annual Report of the Department of Labor of Michi- 
gan (Lansing, 1919, pp. 766). 

The Twenty-second Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor and Sta- 
tistics of Virginia (Richmond, 1919, pp. 48). 

Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor of West Virginia, 1917-1918 
(pp. 99). 

General Report of the Minister of Public Works and Labour of the 
Province of Quebec for the year ending June 30, 1919 (Quebec, pp. 
200). 

Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 

The War Industries Board has issued a long series of Price Bulle- 
tins, prepared under the supervision of Wesley C. Mitchell. No. 1 is 
History of Prices during the War (pp. 95). Other bulletins deal with 
a great variety of commodities among which may be mentioned a few 
of the most important: tea and coffee, dyestuffs, rubber, paper, iron and 
steel, coal and coke, petroleum, lumber, wool and wool products, hides 
and skins, cotton, prices of foods, clothing, building materials, feed and 
forage, wheat and wheat products, corn and corn products, sugar. 


The hearings before the Committee on Banking and Currency, United 
States Senate, on The Nomination of John Skelton Williams have been 
printed (Washington, 1919, pp. 1,058). Considerable evidence deals 
with the handling of government deposits in different banks. 

The Comptroller of the Currency has issued some charts on Net 
Earnings of the National Banks of the United States 1874-1919; Re- 
duction in Failures of National Banks, 1874-1919; Growth of Re- 
sources, Deposits, Capital Surplus, and Undivided Profits since 1914 
compared with Preceding Forty Years. 

The Postmaster General, under date of December 1, 1919, has 
transmitted a letter to the House of Representatives on Operations of 
the Postal Savings System (Washington, pp. 44). 

The Annual Report of the Director of the Mint for 1919 (Washing- 
ton, pp. 300) contains statistics relating to the production of precious 
metals during 1918. 
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ing on the rapid growth of local debt the committee says: ‘We have 
pursued a policy of comparative indifference to the rate of debt crea- 
tion but of rigid restriction upon the ability of a community to pay off 
its debts.” In view of the great popularity of the Smith tax rate limit 


law the committee is courageous as well as correct in holding its rigid 


limitations partially responsible for the recent growth of local debts. 
But the committee does not venture to propose any serious modification 
of those limitations. 

In any proposal for adjustment of the Ohio revenue system to meet 
the financial situation thus set forth, the general property tax must 
be accepted as the head of the corner. The overwhelming defeat of 
the proposed classification amendment last fall made that abundantly 
clear. For this reason and because the revenue sources heretofore 
segregated to the state are believed to be wanting in both adequacy and 
elasticity, the committee turns to a state levy of 1.7 mills on general 
property in its search for means for relief of the schools. Together 
with a local tuition levy of 1 mill and authorization of a special levy 
not exceeding 2 mills outside the 15 mill limit, the relief afforded 
should be reasonably adequate. Similar relief is not afforded the uni- 
versities, which under the legislation proposed must hereafter look ex- 
clusively to the general fund in lieu of the present millage tax supple- 
mented from the general fund. 

The committee proposes to replenish both state and local highway 
funds by means of progressive license fees for motor vehicles. The 
general state fund will be fed from the state’s half of the new inheri- 
tance tax, which applies to direct as well as collateral heirs at progres- 
sive rates. There is also proposed a new individual income tax which 
is estimated to yield $8,000,000, of which one fourth would accrue to 
the state. Since this tax cannot under the constitution be a substitute 
for the general property tax, but is levied in addition to it, the rates 
proposed are low—1 per cent on the first $4,000 above the personal 
exemption and 2 per cent on any remainder. The possible advantages 
of this additional levy as a differential tax do not appear to have 
been considered by the committee. The proposed measure is similar 
to the New York income tax law but would apply to residents only 
and would not tax stock dividends nor appreciation of capital assets 
covering more than three years (except when reported on an inventory 
basis). In case of realization of appreciation, the income would be 
deemed to have accrued uniformly throughout the period covered and 
would be taxed at rates applicable to those years.’ 


1The income tax bill has failed of passage in the legislature. 
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The same bureau has prepared a compilation of Statistics of Income 
based on the returns for 1917 (Washington, pp. 133). 


The Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State 
of the Finances for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1919 (Washington, 
pp. 719), contains a large amount of documentary material in regard 
to the several bond issues. 


Bulletin No. 186 of the Special Agents Series, published by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, relates to Chinese Cur- 
rency and Finance (Washington, 1919, pp. 57). 


The November, 1919, issue of State Finances, published by the state 
comptroller of New York, is entitled Income Tax Explained. 


The Wisconsin Tax Commission has prepared a fourth edition of 
The Wisconsin Income Tax Law with Explanatory Notes (Madison, 
1919, pp. 82). 


Insurance and Pensions 


The Children’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor 
has issued Maternity Benefit Systems in Certain Foreign Countries, 
by Henry J. Harris (Washington, 1919, pp. 206), which has a bibliog- 
raphy of 12 pages; also Laws relating to “Mothers’ Pensions” in the 
United States, Canada, Denmark, and New Zealand, by Laura A. 
Thompson (pp. 316), which has a bibliography of 40 pages. 


The subject of Marine Insurance is considered in Hearings before 
the Subcommittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, in four parts 
(Washington, 1919, pp. 354). 


The Industrial Accident Commission of California has compiled 
Workmen’s Compensation, Insurance and Safety Laws of the State of 
California, effective July 22, 1919 (San Francisco, pp. 71). 


Annual reports have been received as follows: 

Second Report of the Oregon Industrial Accident Commission (Sa- 
lem, 1919, pp. 127). 

Biennial Report of the Nevada Industrial Commission reviewing the 
administration of the Nevada industrial insurance act, 1916-1918 (Car- 
son City, 1919, pp. 40). 


Statistics 
Birth Statistics for the Birth Registration Area of the United States, 
1917, Third Annual Report (Washington, Bureau of the Census, 1919, 
pp. 299), contains a wealth of material illustrating birth rates for dif- 
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PERIODICALS 


The Review is indebted to Robert F. Foerster for abstracts of articles in 


Italian periodicals, and to R. S. Saby for abstracts of articles in Danish and 


Swedish periodicals. 


Theory 
(Abstracts by Arthur N. Young) 


Arias, G. Les idées économiques et sociales de Guiseppe Mazzini. Rev. 
d’Econ, Pol., May-June, 1919. 


Barnes, H. E. Two representative contributions of sociology to political 
theory: the doctrine of William Graham Sumner and Lester Frank Ward. 
II. Am. Journ. Soc., Sept., 1919. Pp. 20. 


Davipson, J. One of the physical foundations of economics. Quart. Journ. 
Econ., Aug., 1919. Pp. 7. Discusses the physical basis of the principle of 
diminishing returns, 


Foreman, C. J. A division among theorists in their analysis of profits. Quart. 
Journ. Econ., Nov., 1919. Pp. 13. An essay on the use of the concept of 


profits. Emphasizes the “dynamic efficiency” services of the entrepreneur. 


Foreman, C. J. Contractual growth of unearned profits. Columbia Law 
Rev., May, 1919. Pp. 25. A discussion of the principles involved in certain 
legal decisions respecting the right of contract in its relation to monopoly 
and competiticn. 


MacxintosH, W. A. The application of economic theory to prices in the light 
of war experience. Econ. Wid., Aug. 16, 1919. Pp. 3. Further knowledge 
should be sought of the forces interfering with free competition. 


Nourse, E. C. Normal price as a market concept. Quart. Journ. Econ., Aug., 
1919. Pp, 20. The normality of any given price should be measured by the 
degree to which it is in conformity with the entire market situation existing. 


Rist, C. La doctrine sociale de Lénine. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., Sept.-Oct., 1919. 
Pp. 18. An analysis of Lenine’s views based upon his writings before his 
accession to power in Russia. M. Rist points out that it is a cardinal 
doctrine of Lenine’s social philosophy that the state, which has been the 
agency by which the privileged few exploit the masses, should under the 
proletarian dictatorship become the agency by which the privileged few are 
in turn exploited for the benefit of the masses. 


Ross, E. A. Institutional competition. Am. Journ. Soc., Sept., 1919. Pp. 13. 
Develops the thesis that competition among institutions tends toward social 
progress. 


Simpson, K. Price-firing and the theory of profit. Quart. Journ. Econ., 
Nov., 1919. Pp. 22. Considers American wartime experience with price 
fixing, with special reference to the attention which price fixers gave to 
cost of production. 
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Jernecan, M. W. Slavery and the beginnings of industrialism in the Ameri- 

can colonies. Am. Hist. Rev., Jan., 1920. Pp. 21. Proves from a mass of 
evidence the existence in the southern colonies, chiefly South Carolina and 
Virginia, of a considerable and growing slave artisan class which competed 
with free white labor and was a most important agency in the rise of plan- 
tation manufactures and in the commercial development of the South before 
the revolution. 


Roya, B. W. The United States factory system for trading with the Indians, 
(796-1822, Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Sept., 1919. Pp. 15. Sketches the fed- 
eral government’s attempt to win the loyalty of the Indians through direct 
trade relations, and circumstances which caused the breakdown of the ex- 
periment. 


SrocksrincE, F, P. United States as it is. World’s Wk., Oct., 1919. Pp. 7. 
A cheerful, journalistic sketch of labor conditions in the area containing 
Albany, Schenectady, and Troy. The first of a series. 

Wuire, J. B. The Missouri merchant one hundred years ago. Mo. Hist. Rev., 
Jan., 1919. Pp. 21. A banquet address listing with brief comment the chief 


merchants of early days, and quoting at length from standard writers on 
St. Louis and the fur trade. 


Modern manufacturing—a partnership of idealism and commonsense. Ann. 


Am. Acad., Sept., 1919. Entire volume. Deals with the aims of industry, 


location, size, organization, the personnel, production, finance, selling, re- 
search, and publicity. 


Economic History, Foreign 

Causove, P. L’avenir économique de lAlbanie. Journ. des Econ., Nov., 
1919. Pp. 1. 

LecarPentierR, G. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu économiste. Rev. des Sci. Pol., Oct. 
15, 1919. 

RarratovicH, A. Quelques aspects de la situation économiques de l’Alle- 
magne. L’Econ. Frang¢., Nov. 15, 1918. P. 1. 

RarraLovicH, A. Quelques aspects de la situation économique et financiére de 
VAliemagne. L’Econ., Frang., Dec. 13, 1919. P. 1. 

Rarratovicn, A. Un negociant hambourgeois pendant la Révolution francaise; 
Georges-Henri Sieveking (1751-1799). L’Econ. Frang., Oct. 11, 1919. P. 1. 

Rovutann, E. La Suede; la situation économique a4 la fin de 1918, L’Econ. 


Franc., Nov. 8, 1919. P. 1. 


Scnette, G. Le relévement économique de la France aprés la Révolution. 
Journ. des Econ., Nov., 1919. P. 1. 


Sempre, E. C. The ancient Piedmont route of northern Mesopotamia. Geog. 
Rev., Sept., 1919. P. 1. 


Trioutuier, J. M. Hoover et la situation économique de (Europe en 1919. 
Rev. Sci. Pol., Oct. 15, 1919. 
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Peck, F. W. The cost of producing Minnesota field crops, 1913-1917. Minn. 
Sta. Bull. 179 (1918), Nov., 1918. Pp. 42. A detailed study of all the fac- 
tors entering into the cost of producing Minnesota field crops. Data for 
the study were obtained from twenty farms visited every other day for 
five years. Forty-two tables and five figures. 


Propus ET DE LAVERGNE. L’agriculture et sa transformation nécessaire. 
L’Europe Nouvelle, July, 1919. Pp. 5. A summary of agricultural condi- 
tions in France, and suggestions for the work of the agricultural societies 
to aid in increasing production. 


Roserts, G. H. Empire food production. United Empire, Dec., 1919. Pp. 5. 
An address setting forth the needs for increasing food production in Eng- 


land and closer trade relations with her dominions. 


Suanauan, E. W. The prospective food supplies of Western Europe. Econ. 
Journ., Sept., 1918. Pp. 309-316. A discussion of the food situation in 
Western Europe and possible ways of meeting the shortage. 

Les discussions de la Société d’ Economie Politique de Paris: le probléme agri- 
cole allemand pendant et aprés la guerre. L’Econ. Frang., Nov., 1919. Pp. 
3. A discussion of German plans for solving her food problems during the 
recent war at its close. 

The future of British agriculture. Edinburgh Rev., July, 1919. Pp. 16. A 
review of conditions leading to present systems of farming and suggested 
changes necessary for developing agriculture to meet the growing néeds. 

The international movement in fertilizers and chemical products useful to 
agriculture. Intern. Inst. Agri., Doc. Leaf., May, 1919. Pp. 44. A compila- 
tion of all data available in regard to production, trade, and consumption 


of all chemical fertilizers used in agriculture, 1913 to 1918. Forty-one 
pages of tables. 


Land purchase credit in Ireland in the years 1912-13 to 1916-17. Intern. Rev. 
Agric. Econ., May, 1919. Pp. 21. Statistics of land purchase credit in Ire- 
land showing the extent of the use of land credit with an explanation of 
methods used. Eighteen tables are presented. 


Railways and Transportation 
(Abstracts by Julius H. Parmelee) 
Acwortu, W. M. The position and prospects of the railways. Contemp. Rev., 


Nov., 1919. Pp. 7. Analysis of the British situation. 


Acwortn, W. M. Railway professional education. Ry. Gaz. (London), Oct. 
31, 1919. Pp. 4. 

Auirx, G. Les chemins de fer pendant la guerre 1914-1918. Journ. des Trans., 
Nov. 8, Nov. 15, Dec. 6, 1919. Pp. 3, 3, 5. 

Aux, G. Philosophie des tarifs de chemins de fer. Journ. des Trans., Nov. 
22, 1919. Pp. 3. 


Amster, N. L. The elements of a satisfactory railway policy. Annals, Nov., 
1919. Pp. 5. 
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No 
Denn, S. O e solved Pro. St. Louis Ry. Club, 
( 19 
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Py 
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Eastman, J ; nal operation. Annals, Nov., 1919. 
14 
E.uiorr, H n machine a national necessity. Ry. 
Rev., De 
Exvuis, W ne strikes. The Street, Oct. 20, 
1919, 
GoLpMaRK, | Id. Annals, Nov., 1919. Pp. 8. 


HENDERSON e. Econ, Journ. (London), Dec., 1919. 


Hines, W hen railroads are returned. Ry. Age, 
Oct. 24 

Hovarp, G le fer francais. Je Sais Tout, 
Oct. 1 


Jaques, | k in France today. Ry. Age, Dec. 
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Jaques, F. French opinions of American methods of railroading. Ry. Age, 
Oct. 81, 1919. Pp. 2. 

Jounson, T. R. Railway development in Australia. United Empire (Lon- 
don), Sept., 1919. Pp. 10. 

Jones, S. P. National and local transportation problems. Searchlight, Nov., 
1919. Pp. 4. General review of plans and bills. 

Kenpatt, W. C. Concerning the utilization of freight cars. Ry. Age, Nov. 
28, 1919. Pp. 4. 

LeicH, E. B. Railway surplus and business prosperity. Ry. Rev., Sept. 20, 
1919. Pp. 7. 

Lesser, W. Berlin als Weltverkehrsstadt. Berliner Tageblatt, Nov. 12, 1919. 
P. 1. Statement of rapid transit problem in Berlin with special reference 
to subways. 

Lisman, F. J. The need of extensive development of the railways. Ry. Age, 

Jan. 2, 1920. Pp. 3. 

Lovett, R. S. Railroad legislation as developed up to date. Ry. Age, Dec. 19, 
1919. Pp. 6. 

McAuvutrre, E. Work on the fuel conservation section. Ry. Age, Nov. 21, 
1919. Pp. 3. U.S. Railroad Administration’s drive for fuel economy. 


McGratu, W. H. Value of public utility war experiences and their effect on 
the future. Stone & Webster Journ., Oct., 1919. Pp. 8. 


McManamy, F. Shop efficiency. Pro. N. E. R. R. Club, Oct. 14, 1919. Pp. 15. 

Marvaup, A. La question des voies ferrées en Espagne Journ. des Econ., 
Aug.-Sept., 1919. Pp. 10. 

Mutter, J. P. Analysis of financial statistics of railroads. Ry. Rev., Jan. 10, 
1920, Pp. 4. With charts. 

Parmeter, J. H. Financial needs of the railways. Annals, Nov., 1919. Pp. 8. 


Parrieter, J. H. Railway revenues and expenses in 1919. Ry. Age, Jan. 2, 
1920. Pp. 5. Government deficit for year placed at $400,000,000; for two 
years, $625,000,000. 

Payne, J. L. Canadian railway developments during 1919. Ry. Age, Jan. 2, 
1920. Pp. 2. Government control extended to Grand Trunk. 

Piums, G. E. Should labor participate in management? Annals, Nov., 1919. 
Pp. 5. 

Rea, S. Our railroad problem. Annals, Nov., 1919. Pp. 18. 

Rerrev1, C. Invested earnings. Annals, Nov., 1919. Pp. 20. Their social 
significance in public utility financing. With discussion by H. M. Beardsley. 

Risaur, J. P. Cuba’s sugar cane railways a large market. Ry. Age, Oct. 17, 
24, 31, 1919. Pp. 4, 4, 3. 

Saxoisk1, A. M. Kansas City Southern Railway valuation. Mag. of Wall 
Street, Nov. 29, 1919. Pp. 2. 
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Wuson, H. R. The future of British railways. Ry. Rev., Nov. 22, 1919. 
Pp. 3. 

Woottey, R. W. How freight rates should be made. Annals, Nov., 1919. 
Pp. 14. 

Adequate motive power for railroads a necessity. Ry. Age, Jan. 2, 1920. Pp 
4. Three-year building program of 13,177 locomotives. 

British railway working. Ry. Gaz. (London), Nov. 14, 1919. Pp. 2. British 
railway finances since 1914 show apparent surplus to government through 
1918, but substantial deficit for 1919. 

Car lines almost only buyers of freight cars. Ry. Age, Jan. 2, 1920. Pp. 5. 
Less than 95,000 cars built in 1919. 

Chinese government railways in 1918. Far East. Rev., Dec., 1919. Pp. 2. 

La crise des transports en Alsace-Lorraine, Journ. des Trans., Nov. 1, 1919. 
Pp. 2. 

Curtailed construction activities mark the year. Ry. Age, Jan. 2, 1920. Pp. 6. 
Smallest amount of railway construction in 1919 since Civil War. 

Few railroad orders for locomotives in 1919. Ry. Age, Jan. 2, 1920. Pp. 3. 

The future of Canada’s transportation problem. Ry. Age, Nov. 7, 14, 21, 
1919. Pp. 4, 4, 4. 

Histoire des chemins de fer franccis. Journ. des Trans., Oct. 11, 1919. Pp. 3 

The Institute of Transport. Ry. Gaz. (London), Nov. 7, 1919. Pp. 4 Or- 

nized in London in November for the scientific study of questions relating 
to traffic and transport. 

Interstate Commerce Commission’s annual report. Ry. Age, Oct. 31, 1919. 
Pp. 8. 

La journée de huit heures sur les chemins de fer. Journ. des Trans., Oct. 25, 
1919. Pp. 4. 

Modern armies and modern transport. Ry. Gaz. (London), Oct. 31, 1919 
Pp. 2. 

New railways planned in foreign countries. Ry. Rev., Nov. 8,:1919. Pp. 8. 

Organisation of the Ministry of Transport. Ry. Gaz. (London), Oct. 24, 
1919. P. 1. 

Passenger car orders show upward trend. Ry. Age, Jan. 2, 1920. P. 1. Three 
hundred and six passenger cars built in 1919, lowest production on record, 
but prospects are improving. 

Production is limited by lack of freight cars. Ry. Age, Jan. 2, 1920. Pp. 6. 
Car shortage placed at 800,000 cars. 

The proposed Trans-Saharian railway. Ry. Age, Dec. 26, 1919. Pp. 3. With 
map of Africa. 


Railway electrification in Australia. Ry. Rev., Nov. 1, 1919. Pp. 8. 
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Haney, L. H. Price fixing in the United States during the war. III. Pol. 
Sci. Quart., Sept. 1919. In last of three articles, concludes that price 


fixing in war time was a necessary evil, but that its evil effects were greater 
than they should have been. 


Harpinc, W. P. G. Should exports be restricted as a means of reducing the 
present high cost of living? Econ. Wld., Sept. 20, 1919. Pp. 2. Asserts 
that it is neither practical nor desirable to export to Europe on so large a 
scale as during past three or four years. Urges private enterprise in finan 


cing European trade. 


Hetmer, P. A. La situation de Vindustrie de la potasse en Allemagne. 
L’Econ. Frang., Sept. 27, 1919. P.1. Brief historical sketch of governmental 
regulation of potash industry in Germany and its effects. 


Hype, D. W. Is milk distribution a municipal function? Nat. Munic. Rev., 
Oct., 1919. Pp. 2. Brief statement that in England consideration is being 
accorded to the question of centralized control or supervision of the milk 
supply and its distribution. 


Lanipse, M. A. L’aluminium et la bauwite. Rev. d’Econ. Pol, Sept.-Oct., 
1919. Study of production and prices of aluminum with special emphasis 
upon effects of the war. 


LecarPentieR, G. Le commerce de la France avec les Etats de L’ Amérique 
du Sud et son avenir. L’Econ. Frang., Sept. 13, 1919. P. 1. Statistical 
study of French commerce with South American states. With proper 
banking facilities and merchant marine, great possibilities. 


Morenoraarr, W. L. P. A. The nature of the trade-mark. Yale Law Journ., 
Jan., 1920. Legal article “circumscribing with precision the concept of a 
trade-mark and the interest protected under that name.” 


Mutier, C, R. Nos besoins en charbons allemands. Musée Soc., Oct. 1, 1919. 
A discussion of consumption of coal in France before the war; analysis of 
needs after the war, with examination of German producing section. Favors 


treaty provision compelling Germany to deliver 25-30 million tons. 


Nanas, B. L. The trade conditions and opportunities of Egypt. Greater N. 
Y., Dec. 22, 1919. Pp. 7. Interesting article on general situation in Egypt 
with the nature and reasons for commercial demands, 

Norz, W. The Webb-Pomerene law-eztraterritorial scope of the unfair compe- 
tition caluse. Yale Law Journ., Nov., 1919. Pp. 29. Legal study of the un- 


fair competition clause of the law permitting export combinations. 


Payen, E. L’antimonie: la restriction de son commerce. L’Econ. Franc., 
Nov. 22, 1919. P. 1. Study of antimony market during the past decade, 
with special reference to the war period. 

Sears, L. M. British industry and the American embargo. Quart. Journ. 
Econ., Nov., 1919. Pp. 88. Critical study of Embargo of 1807 showing its 
effects upon British industry. Asserts that on either side really noteworthy 

feature is its spiritual contribution. 
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1919. A bank which never determines and publishes interest and discount 
accruals does not show correct figures in its statements, The including of 
unearned interest in profit and loss is wrong both as regards accuracy and 


ethics. 


Cuvurcnit, W. L. On what should profits be based? Indust. Manag., Nov., 
1919. Declares that many business failures, labor troubles, and injustices 
to the public can be traced to improper methods of figuring profits. 


Estes, L. V. Unit cost accounting for control. Indust. Manag., Nov., 1919. 
Presents a plan for combining in one the standard units of measure of 
production and the element of time, in such a way that the unit cost ob- 
tained is the cost of the effort expended. This provides a basis for deter- 
mining operating efficiency, scheduling production, paying wage incentives, 
and controlling manufacturing activities. 


Fryney, H. A. Introduction to actuarial science. Journ. Account., Nov., 
1919. Deals particularly with the subject of compound interest as it af- 
fects such accounting problems as present value, compound discount, annui- 
ties, sinking funds, and leasehold premiums. 


Gower, W. B. Depreciation and depletion in relation to invested capital. 
Journ. Account., Nov., 1919. Discusses some interesting questions which 
arise from the Treasury Department rulings that earned surpius and undi- 
vided profits of a corporation, forming part of its invested capital for 
purpose of profits tax calculations, must be “true” and must accord “full 
recognition” of all expenses and losses from the time of organization down 
to the taxable year. 


Grant, B. N. and Mirier, C. E. Declare “depreciation reserve” a bulwark of 
safety. Annalist, Aug. 25, 1919. George N. Webster’s views, as printed in 
the Annalist of July 21, in regard to theoretical depreciation, which he 
considers a menace to the public and investors, stirs up a lively controversy 
on a subject of vital interest. 


Harrison, G. C. Cost accounting in the new industrial day. Indust. Manag., 
Dec., 1919. The practical value of cost accounting lies in the power it 
gives of foretelling the results which will follow from a given combination 
of conditions, In the past, viewpoint of the accountant has been mainly 
retrospective. 


Hawiey, W. C. The relation of depreciation to investment. Journ. Am. 
Water Works Assoc., June, 1919. This is a subject which until recently 
has been considered theoretical rather than a real thing seriously affecting 
the finance of water companies. Discusses decisions of certain courts and 
commissions. 


Hvurpman, F. H. Capital stock of no par value. Journ. Account, Oct., 1919. 
Discussion and table giving a synopsis of essential features in various no- 
par-value statutes. 

Knoepretr, C. E. The philosophy of costs. Indust. Manag., Sept., 1919. In 
four of the largest manufacturing concerns in this country the idle time 
factor was found to be 30, 35, 40 and 50 per cent, respectively. In no case 
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Record, Sept. 11, 1919. Pp. 2. Because of confusion usually encountered 
in computing unit costs based on prices for a period of years the use of 
actual costs, with estimates where necessary, is advocated. Evidence that 
commissions are using this method increasingly, is given. 


Barnetr, A. M. War’s effect on the street railways of the United States} 
Annalist, Jan. 5, 1920. Pp. 2. Convenient summary of factors which indi 


cate the critical nature of the electric railway situation. 


Bruincstey, M. P. Service-at-cost bibliography. Aera, Nov., 1919. Pp. 8. 
Useful classified bibliography of literature on service-at-cost, including fran- 
chises and municipal reports. 


Crark, H. C. Service-at-cost agreements. IV. Boston Elevated Railway Com- 
pany. V. Massachusetts general service-at-cost law. VI. The Montreal 
Tramways Company. Aera, Oct., Nov., Dec., 1919. Pp. 5, 5, 11. Further 
instalments in a series of detailed uniform analyses of local service-at-cost 


agreements. 


Cooke, C. B., Jr. Simplification of corporate structures. Elec. Ry. Journ., 
Nov. 8, 1919. Pp. 4. Outline of a suggested codperative plan for the sys- 
tematic amortization of excessive capitalization of electric railways through 
use of temporary fare increases. 


Cooxe, M. L. Testimony before Federal Electric Railway Commission, Elec- 
tric Railway Journ., Oct., 1919, Convention number. Pp. 2. Overcapitaliza- 
tion and inefficient management are stated to be the chief evils which must 
be overcome before electric railways can be put on sound footing. 


CuLrxins, W. C. The municipality’s viewpoint in electric transportation. 
Elec. Ry. Journ., Jan. 3, 1920. Pp. 3. A critical account of franchise de- 
velopment and a characterization of recent helpful tendencies by the Di- 
rector of Street Railroads, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Dartincton, F. Vision in power development. Elec. World., Nov., 15-22, 
1919. Pp. 2. Discussion of possibilities and limitations of centralized 
power production as revealed by our war experience. 


Draper, W. A. Some elements of the Cincinnati street railway franchise. 
Elec. Ry. Journ., Oct., 1919, Convention number. Pp. 3; Public Service, 
Nov. 1919. Pp. 3. Essentials of the Cincinnati service-at-cost plan. Results 
of first year’s experience with it are favorable. 


ippy, H. C. The zone plan in New Jersey. Elec. Ry. Journ., Jan. 3, 1920. 

Pp. 3. An account of events which led to reversion from zone fares to flat 
fares on Public Service Railway of New Jersey. State commission thinks 
zone system might have been feasible if it had been given a fair trial. 


LISENMENGER, H. E. Central station rates in theory and practice. Elec. Rev. 
Further instalments in series of weekly articles ending Dec. 27, 1919, in- 
tended primarily for central-station men but of interest to economists. 
Treatment very detailed in places. Concluding articles by S. F. Walker dis- 
cuss recent tendencies in utility regulation, particularly with regard to 
valuation. 
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involved in franchise rates with liberal citation of authorities. Conclusion 
that such rates cannot be changed except by act of municipality or state. 
Special reference to Iowa situation. 


Murpuine, T. F. Seattle municipal lines. Elec. Ry. Journ., Nov. 15-Dec. 13, 
1919. Pp. 2. Brief account of Seattle municipal street railway system, the 
largest in the country, with statement of results of first eight months 
operation. 

O’Suavcunessy, M. M. The fate of the five-cent fare. VI. The municipal 
street railway in San Francisco, Nat. Munic. Rev., Nov., 1919. Pp. 3. 
Short history of municipal lines. An increase of fare apparently is neces- 
sary if service is not to deteriorate. 


Sisson, F. H. Creating a market for public utility securities. Gas Age, Dec 
1, 1919. Pp. 3. A banker’s view of the investment and other aspects of the 
utility situation. Need for a more liberal treatment of the utilities. 


Srevens, R. P. The Youngstown service-at-cost street railway franchise. 
Elec. Ry. Journ., Oct., 1919. Convention number. Pp. 3. Discussion of 
difficulties which had to be surmounted and of favorable results so far ob- 
tained, 


Tripp, G. E. Are street railways a real public utility? Aera, Dec., 1919 
Pp. 10. A clear statement of the issues in the electric railway situation. 


Virny, A. What New Zealand is doing in hydro-electric development. The 
Public, Nov. 29, 1919. Pp. 2. Description of government projects for a 
concerted and thoroughgoing hydro-electric development in New Zealand. 


British tramways in trouble. Higher fares the only answer. Aera, Nov., 
1919. Pp. 7; Pp. 2. Summaries of proceedings of associations of British 
private and public tramways showing conditions in Great Britain. General 
similarity to American situation. 


The Connecticut Company goes to zone plan, Elec. Ry. Journ., Nov. 8, 1919. 
Pp. 6. Description of technical features of zone system and of early results. 


Country-wide survey of street railway fare increases. Annalist, Oct. 13, 1919. 
P. 1. Statistical tables showing fare increases by amounts, by states and by 
population affected. Over 33,000,000 persons in 446 localities now paying 
higher fares. 


The electric railway’s case. Aera, Nov., 1919. Pp. 13. Extracts from brief 
submitted by the industry giving in convenient form its views of causes and 
ways out of the present difficulties of electric railways. 

Fares increased in Milwaukee. Elec. Ry. Journ., Nov. 15-Dec. 13, 1919. Pp. 4. 
First decision under new Wisconsin statute which requires the Railroad 
Commission to revise rates in cases where a wage increase allowed by the 
newly established State Board of Conciliation would deprive utility of fair 
return upon capital employed. Commission suggested in this decision the 


use of automatic adjustment of fares to costs (Milwaukee Elec. Ry. and 
Light Co.). 
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Commission. Elec. Ry. Journ., 
i. Further testimony, principally 
Lauck, W. F. Ogburn, S. P. Jones, 
M. R, Maltbie, and others. Con- 
f alleged overcapitalization and 
of electric railways, of rates and 


Philadelphia plan, and related mat- 


R Journ., Jan. 3, 1920. Pp. 2. 
< i in a few instances and is under 
tly was rejected in Denver and 


M 
ica, report of committee on public 
N 12, 1919. Pp. 24. Public ser- 
ted States. Brief, up-to-date sum- 
1 method of selection of members, 
sions of the United States and 
report of committee on public 
Dec. 3, 1919. Pp. 9. Survey of in- 
1 main classes of public utilities 
transportation. 
ic Utility Commissioners, report of 
; Service, Dec., 1919. Pp. 2. Dis- 
interest in public ownership and of 
1919. Pp. 2. Abstract of majority 
re Railway Commission, which recom- 
loption of flexible fares, public 
permission to railways to initiate 
ransportation areas, regulation of 
Minority report favors public owner- 
Railway 
Unli ed iss at Racine. Elec. Ry. Journ., Jan. 
an experiment in electric railway 
fares 
and Securities 
4. S. Dewing) 
ae eign securities in the United States. 
Powe 1. E. 7 vestment, Finan, Rev. Rev., Sept., 
1 I read increase of small investments, 


land and United States. 


Putteryn. J nance in the United States. Econ. 
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World, Jan. 10, 1920. Skeptical of advantage of “Federal home loan banks” 
or simple plans to increase amount of mortgage funds. 


Preventing fraudulent issue of securities. Comm. & Finan. Chron., Jan. 17, 
1920. An interesting review of Blue Sky legislation, together with comment 
on applicability to New York. 


I. B. A. of A. Bulletins, 1919. <A series of bulletins giving reports of com- 
mittee chairmen on railroad, public utility, government and foreign securi- 
ties. One of the most interesting features of these now common laws is an 
attempt in Section 1 of the Wyoming law to define “speculative securities,” 
and it appears to be quite successful. 


I. B, A. of A. Bulletins. July 19, 1919. Amendments to Blue Sky laws. 
Also new laws of Maine, Wyoming, and Utah. 


Corporations 
(Abstracts by A. S. Dewing) 


Norz, W. Cartels during the war. Journ. Pol. Econ., Jan., 1919. Very valu- 
able summary of conditions during war, particularly in Great Britain and 
Germany. 


Wave, C. G. Australian anti-trust legislation. Journ. Comp. Legis., Oct., 
1919. Very brief but instructive account. Evidently Australian law of 1906 
modeled on Sherman act of 1890. Emphasizes, and to limited extent de- 
fines, intent to monopolize. 


Labor and Labor Organizations 
(Abstracts by George E. Barnett) 


Barnett, G. E. American trade unionism and the standardization of wages 
during the war, Journ. Pol, Econ., Oct., 1919. Pp. 24. Analyzes the policy 
of standardization adopted by government agencies and discusses the atti- 
tude of the trade unions. 


Booker, J. M. Industrial partnership. Yale Rev., Jan., 1919. Pp. 1l. Be- 
lieves that the root of industrial unrest is the choking of the building in- 
stinct in the individual workman, and that the correction of the evil is not 
profit sharing nor betterment of living conditions nor industrial education 
but partnership. This means profit sharing plus a voice in the control of the 
business, 


BrisseENDEN, P. F. Employment policy and labor stability in a Pacific coast 
department store. Mo. Lab. Rev., Nov., 1919. Pp. 39. 

Cuenery, W. L. The coal strike. Survey, Nov. 22, 1919. Pp. 6. Stresses 
chiefly the need for regularization of employment. 

Cote, G. D. H. The British railway strike. New Repub., Nov., 1919. Pp. 31. 
The railway strike was significant as the first battle in the struggle to re- 
duce war wages. 

Crowrnuer, S. A. B. C.’s for capital and labor. World’s Wk., Jan., 1920. Pp. 
5. Argues that increased production alone will benefit workers. 
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in Canada, Mo. Lab, Rev., Aug., 


Mo. Lab. Rev., Nov., 1919. 


} 1919. Pp. 10, The issues in 
t rgyanize 

M La Rev., Sept., 1919. Pp. 15. 

i i iali nella industria della 

e del Lavoro di Romo, Oct., 

275 bakeries as affected by 

Board. Harvard Law Rev., Nov., 

tablished in the leading cases de- 

en Angleterre: les “Whitley coun- 

Pp. 47. Critical analyses of the 

Econ. Journ., Dec., 1919. Pp. 8. 

time: the textile industry. With 

Vew Jersey to woolen and worsted 

119. Pp. 22. Hours, sanitation, rest 


Manag., Dec., 1919. Pp. 5. 


f full information to workmen 


rt. Rev., July, 1919. Describes the 


during the war. 


labor unrest. Current Hist., Sept., 


Canadian Commission on Industrial 


V. W. Survey, Nov. 29, 1919. Pp. 2. 


s—their organization and functions. 
Dec. 10, 1919. Pp. 4 Analysis of 


le cégétisme. L’Econ. Franc., Oct. 4, 
of the formation of unions among 


nd their application with the C. G. T. 


et son rendement. L’Europe Nouv- 
f the results of an unpublished in- 


1e relation between hours and output 
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Porakov, W. N. Fatigue and industrial efficiency. Indus. Manag., Dec., 
1919. Pp. 6. 


Reynarp, H. The industrial situation. Econ. Journ., Sept., 1919. Pp. 11. 
Outlines a program of reform which includes nationalization of transport 
and coal. 

Santacroce, D. Individuazione giuridica degli Ufici di Lavoro. Diritto e 
Politica, Oct., 1919. Pp. 5. 


Saross, D. J. How the steel strike was organized, Survey, Nov. 8, 1919. Pp. 3. 

Suaw, S. A. Closed towns. Survey, Nov. 8, 1919. Pp. 7. Criticism of the 
activities of public officials in the steel strike. 

Suorwett, J. T. Labor provisions in the peace treaty. Mo. Lab. Rev., Aug., 
1919. Pp. 12. 

Sucuter, S. H. The management of labor, Journ. Pol. Econ., Dec., 1919. 


Pp. 27. Argues that the labor administrator should have full authority as 
to labor policies. 


Sparkes, M. The building trades parliament of Great Britain. Bull. Assoc. 
Gen. Contractors, Oct., Nov., 1919. Pp. 3, 4. The work of the industrial 
council for the building industry. 


Seuires, B. M. British labor exchanges and United States employment offices. 
ploy ] 
Mo. Lab. Rev., Aug., 1919. Pp. 15. 


Seumes, B. M. Reabsorption of labor, and unemployment in the United 
Kingdom. Mo. Lab. Rev., Sept., 1919. Pp. 36. 


Saumes, B. M. Readjustment of wages and working conditions of New York 
harbor employees. Mo. Lab. Rev., Aug., 1919. Pp. 12. 


Sautres, B. M. The marine workers’ affiliation of the port of New York. 
Journ. Pol. Econ., Dec., 1919. Pp. 35. History of the component unions 
and of the affiliation. 


Sropparp, W. L. Just where does the shop committee movement stand to-day? 
Factory, Dec., 1919. Analysis of existing plans. 

Sropparp, W. L. Labor and the shop committee. Indus. Manag., Sept., 1919. 
Pp. 4. Argues that antagonism of the trade unions to the shop committee 
movements is avoidable. 

Stone, N. I. Wages, hours and individual output. Ann. Am. Acad., Sept., 
1919. Pp. 26. A critical review of the various forms of industrial remuner- 
ation, 

Tawney, R. H. The report of the Coal Industry Commission. Contemp. Rev., 
Aug., 1919. If the workers’ demand is rejected, an increase in output will 
be prevented. 

Tyson, F. The standard of living of steel workers. The Review, Oct. 25, 1919. 
Pp. 3. The primary problems are length of working day and housing. 

Wess, S. The facts of the strike. New Statesman, Oct. 4, 1919. Pp. 3. The 
action of the government in the railway negotiations was provocative. 
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W 1s! trial fallacies, Am. Fed., Nov., 1919. 


W Econ, Journ., Sept., 1919. 


the chief cause. 


Pp. 5. The 


under governmental auspices in 


1919. Pp. 33. Primarily historical but 


Wor ime industrial employment of women in 
he Econ., Oct., 1919. Pp. 21. Deals with num- 
‘ war worke rs. 

H ition’s farmers Annalist, Nov. 24, 1919. 
I ive answer. 


11, 1919. P. 1. The Larkin Company’s 


Re; f Labor delegates to the International 
Fé re it Amsterdam, Am. Fed., Oct., 
19] 

Revieu I Legis. Rev., Dec., 1919. Pp. 125. 

The Oct., 1919. Pp. 3 

Wi int employees. Mo. Lab. Rev., Sept., 
1919 

Why Mag., Oct., 1919. Pp. 6. The his- 
? 

Credit, and Banking 
C. A. Phillips) 

AGG tandard to restore old exchanges. Anna- 
in the exchange rates now have to be 
isis rather than on a single gold basis. 

Bank. Mag. (London), Aug., 1919. Pp. 
. 9 Scotch bank note was never more in evi- 

the war 

Cass Ce » mark Econ. Journ., Dec., 1919. 
p 
LAR} tuation and its solution. Trust Com- 

t long-term credit extended to Europe 
causes de la fixité du change 
Pp. 6. An account of the legislation 
( exchange 
e von acht grossern schweizerischen 
Har Zeitschr. f. Schweiz. Stat. u. Volkswirts., 
Heft { \ record of marked expansion, 
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Estcourt, R. Would discard gold standard as the basis of trade. Annailist, 
Dec. 15, 1919. Pp. 5. Recommends an experiment with a “wheat” standard 
of value, 


Fisuer, I. A monetary remedy for the high cost of living. Comm. & Finan. 
Chron., Sec. 2., Dec. 13, 1919. Pp. 3. A restatement of the author’s plan 
for a compensated dollar. 


Gantno-Canina, A. Gli indici dei prezzi “Necco” per il 1915 ed il 1916 ed il 
rincaro durante la guerra europea. Rif. Soc., July-Aug., 1919. Pp. 32. 
A critical and comparative examination of the Necco price-indices. 


Govrvicu, P. P. The illusion of gold in our financial system. Annalist, Oct. 
20, 1919. P. 1. 


Gupta, J. Indian currency and exchange, the relation of German banks to 
industry. Journ. Indian Econ. Soc., June, 1919. Pp. 5. 


Hawrtrey, R. G. The gold standard. Econ, Journ., Dec., 1919. Pp. 14. Ad- 
vocates the use of index numbers in the administrative control of uncovered 
paper money. 


Howe.t, E. B. Would regulate production to stablize prices. Annalist, Nov. 
17, 1919. FP. 1. 


Huser, M. M. Le mouvement des prix et du coit de la vie en divers pays 
pendant la guerre. Journ. de la Soc. de Stat. de Paris., Oct., 1919. Pp. 33. 
A detailed comparative record of wholesale and retail price changes since 
1913 with special reference to France, England, Italy, and United States. 


Kate, V.G. Prices and exchange. Journ. Indian Econ. Soc., June, 1919. Pp. 
7. The establishment of the gold standard in India would bring relief from 
high prices. 

Kippy, A. W. The cost of the war to Great Britain as measured by its effect 
upon trade and the foreign exchanges. Bank. Mag. (London), Dec., 1919. 
Pp. 5. Shortage of raw materials and foodstuffs require heavy English im- 
portations despite high prices and unfavorable exchanges. 

Lirsse, A. La question des changes étrangers: remédes empiriques et remédes 
normaur, L’Econ. Frang., Oct. 11, 1919. Pp. 3. Urges that the govern- 
ment adopt a definite program looking toward increased production, re- 
duced imports, and the payment of the debt of the state to the bank of 
France. 

McCates, W. F. People’s banks a new era in American economic history. 
Rev. Rev., Jan., 1920. Pp. 4. Outlines the plan for a type of bank to 
function in the field of personal credits, summarizes results of such banks 
in the states where they have been established, and expresses the belief that 
they will free agricultural communities from the grip of the merchant. 

Mnurr, H. F. R. An examination of the bank charter act of 1844 with a 
view to its amendment. Journ. Inst. Bankers, Nov., 1919. Pp. 12. No 
radical alteration is desirable. 
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1919. Pp. 3. A review of legis- 
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credit for financing exports. 
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es billet L’Econ. Fran¢g., Aug. 9, 1919 


Journ., Sept., 1919. Pp. 9 
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Review, Nov. 22, 1919. Pp. 2. The 
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Wuirr, B. Belgian war currency. Bank. Mag. (London), Oct., 1919. Pp. 
13. The way in which the German invaders were circumvented in the cur- 
rency arrangements of the Belgians, 


Wurre, B. Russian war currency (illustrated). Bank. Mag., Dec., 1919. 
Pp. 12. 

Zavpa, G. Le valutazioni di bilancio ed il variabile valore della moneta. 
Giorn. di Matematica Finanziaria, June-Sept., 1919. Pp. 30. 

American banking in the South American markets. Bank. Mag. (London), 
Sept., 1919. Pp. 6. The aggressiveness of two American banks in South 
America has jeopardized British banking interests there. 


Banking in the new age. Bank. Mag. (London), Nov., 1919. Pp. 8. Argues 
for an increase in English banking capital, an expansion of the scope of 
lending operations and less timidity in lending. 


Canadian exchange. Comm. Mo., Jan., 1920. Pp. 5, Canada exports heavily 
to England, sells the relative bills in New York, there building up bal- 
ances that normally serve to equalize Canadian-American exchange condi- 
tions. British payments for Canadian exports are now slow, causing Cana- 
dian balances in New York to rule low. “It is quite impossible to correct 
the exchange rate by gold shipments to the United States.” 


How prices rose and fell in the Civil War and the Great War, Bull. Nat. 
Assoc. Wool Mfrs., Oct., 1919. Pp. 3. The course of prices in the United 
States 1861-65 is closely paralleled by the same 1914-18. 

Imercati italiani da giugno a settembre 1919, Banca Italiana di Sconto, Aug., 


1919. Pp. 7. Movements of the Italian money and commodities markets. 


Le piu recenti tendenze dell’evoluzione bancaria, Banca Italiana di Sconto, 
\ug., 1919. Pp. 48. 

Operations of the principal British banks during the first half of 1919. Econ. 
Wid., Sept. 13, 1919. Pp. 1. Twenty-two foremost English banks doubled 
their resources, 1914-19. 

Progress of banking in Great Britain and Ireland. Bank. Mag. (London), 
\ug., 1919. Pp. 15. Twelve leading banks with 64 per cent of the deposits 
of the banks of the United Kingdom hold “cash in hand and at the Bank 
of England” equal to 10 per cent of their deposits 


Progress of banking in Great Britain and Treland, Bank. Mag. (london), 
Oct., 1919. P. 1. The rates of capital and “reserve” of twelve leading Eng- 


lish banks fell from 9 per cent in 1917 to 6 per cent in 1918. 


Public Finance 
(Abstracts by Charles P. Huse) 

Apams, H. C. Problems of budgetary reform. Journ. Pol. Econ., Oct., 1919. 
Pp. 18. Examines different types of budgets to find the one best suited to 
American conditions. 

Arruvur, D. H. Municipal advertising which facilitated tax collections. Prt. 


Ink, Oct. 23, 1919. British Columbia cities institute successful campaigns to 
prod up slow payers. 
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if new aspects Econ, Wld., Dec. 20, 
irge increases in municipal indebtedness 
alysis of municipal finances. 
H irper’s, Oct., 1919. 
La taxation des bénéfices de guerre en 
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Monde Econ., Sept. 6, 1919. Pp. 3. 
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jogique Monde Econ., Oct. 25, 1919. 


nt is courting popularity by levying 
or their collection. 
esent federal tax laws. Trust Com- 


es repeal of excess of profits tax and 


Journ. Am. Bankers Assoc., Dec., 
he select committee on the budget, 


penditures, and note circulation of the 
Econ., Nov., 1919. Pp. 45. <A useful 
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Pol. Sci. Quart., Sept., 1919. Pp. 24. 


idopt measures, 
Charity Organ. Rev., Oct., 1919. Pp. 7. 
1 estimates the tax burden on each, 
e capita ymme moyen de liquider les 
Rev. Sci. et Légis. Finan., July-Aug., 
pital has no chance of adoption in 
States; it ; some chance in Italy and 
f 1 of income tawes to lo 


practice The menace of tax-eremp- 


Noy., 1919. Pp. 9. The comparison shows 
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Nat. Munic. Rev., Dec., 1919. Pp. 
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Nicuotson, J. S. The burden of public debt and taxation and the return to 
the gold standard. Econ. Wld., Sept. 20, 1919. Pp. 3. The first step 
toward the gold standard should be the reduction of public expenditures 
and the cessation of public borrowing. 


Nina, L. L’imposta sui profitti di guerra. Giorn. d. Econ., Aug., Oct., 1919. 
Pp. 24, 17. 

Patsu, G. A plan for a large co-operative international loan for the restora- 
tion of international credit. Econ. Wld., Aug. 30, 1919. Pp. 2. To save 
their own credit the strong nations must aid the weak in repairing the 
war’s damages. 


Pearson, C. C. The present status of tax reform in North Carolina. So. 
Atlantic Quart., Oct., 1919. Pp. 11. Constitutional amendments are to 
come before the voters in 1920 for ratification. 

Prrou, G. L’état actuel de la science des finances en Italie. Rev. d’Econ. 
Pol., July-Aug., 1919. Pp. 23. Italy is now producing many works in this 
field and advancing original theories. 


Prenn, C.C. An assessment roll for the income tar. Journ. Pol. Econ., Dec., 
1919. Pp. 14. Points out the evils which arise from the lack of an assess- 
ment roll in our federal income tax. 


Putnam, G. E. Calls for a halt in government tax-eremption policy. Annal- 
ist, Nov. 10, 1919. P. 1. Because of progressive rates in income taxation, 
tax exemption confers unequal benefits. 


Reep, R. R. Discussion of surtax on capital profits. I. B. A. of A. Bull, 
Dec. 4, 1919. Pp. 2. The increase in capital value should not, when prop- 
erty is sold, be regarded as current income. 


Rontxs, K. N. The evils of tax exemption as applied to securities, Econ. 
Wld., Aug. 23, 1919. Pp. 3. Presents a number of arguments against this 
growing practice. 

Saxorsk1, A. M. Removing the debt incubus by a “capital levy.” Bull. Nat. 
Tax Assoc., Oct., 1919. Pp. 2. A good analysis of the plan. 


Saxe, M. Taz jurisdiction of littoral states to the three mile limit. Bull. 
Nat. Tax Assoc., Oct., 1919. Pp. 7. Gives decisions which have established 
this right in the case of Atlantic cables. 


Seticman, E. R. A. The tazration of non-residents in the New York income 
tax. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., Nov., 1919. Pp. 11. Discusses the general prin- 
ciples involved in the taxation of non-residents and points out the merits of 
the New York method of dealing with this troublesome problem. 


Stamp, J. C. The special taxation of business profits. Econ. Journ., Dec., 
1919. Pp. 20. Possible effects of the American excess profits tax. 


Suret, L. Reparation et clauses financiéres. L’Europe Nouvelle, June 21, 
1918. 


Vaxn, M. H. Valuation of stock-in-trade and income taration. Journ. In- 
dian Econ. Soc., June, 1919. Pp. 3. Compares English and Indian practices. 
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ZANDER, { { 1. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., Oct., 1919. 
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Calif. Tax. Journ., Nov., 1919. Pp. 8. 
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Mo., Sept., 1919. Pp. 10. Contrasts 

Amer traces the growth of the demand for a 

Les fin e. Rev. Sci. Légis. Finan., July-Aug,, 
1919. ] to pre-war budgetary procedure. 


Dec., 1919. Pp. 7. Cannot 


re r of the Exchequer. 
T'} é 1 capital levy. II. Econ. Journ., 
Se in part Professor Heinrich Dietzel’s 
etic) h harder than others to meet the levy. 
The stat Statesman, Nov. 1, 1919. Pp. 2. Favors a 
debt. 
T'} } ent f Russia, Econ. Wild., Sept. 
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The ta ’ state business. Yale Law Journ., 
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4. B. Wolfe) 
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Puetps, E. B. The mortality from alcohol in the United States. Am. Under- 
writer, Aug., 1919. Pp. 10. A reprint by request of an article of the same 
title from the transactions of the Fifteenth International Congress on 
Hygiene and Demography, Washington, 1912. 


Insurance and Pensions 
(Abstracts by Henry J. Harris) 

Baquero, E. G, Los retiros obreros en Espana, Rev. Nac. de Econ., Mar.- 
Apr., 1919. Pp. 12. History of old-age pensions in Spain with account of 
new law (decree of March 11, 1919) establishing compulsory contributory 
system. 


BrosmirH, W. Difference in principle between casualty and life insurance 
contracts. Econ. World, Dec. 20, 1919. Pp. 3. Examination of court de- 
cisions. 

Dopp, E. L. A comparison of the premiums of the teachers’ insurance and 
annuity association with those of other legal reserve companies. Univ. Texas 
Bull, Jan. 15, 1919. Pp. 19. The rates seem to be from 7 to 9 per cent 
lower, with the proviso of an increase of one ninth for teachers leaving 
the profession. 


Downey, E. H. and Ketry, G. C. Papers presented May 23, 1919. Il. The 
revision of Pennsylvania compensation insurance rates, 1918. Proc. Cas. 
Act. & Stat. Soc., May 23, 1919. Pp. 31. Explanation of methods used, 
with statistical tables, formulas, diagrams, etc. 


Fisner, A. War losses of British and German insurance companies. Annalist, 
Oct. 27, 1919. P. 1. For all ages from 18 to 44 the mortality during the 
war period is higher; maximum German rate is at age 21, and is 43.5 per 
1,000; for the British prudential, maximum is 47.4 per 1,000 at age 21. 


Horrman, F. L. A critique of the first report of the New Jersey commission 
on health insurance, old age insurance and pensions. Econ, World, Aug. 
9, 1919. Pp. 3. “There is not a single concrete suggestion in the report 
which will be helpful to those who are interested in the further develop- 
ment of existing methods and aiming at a better state of health.” 

Hurpert, E. D. Pensions and profit-sharing. Journ. Am. Bankers Assoc., 
Sept., 1919. Pp. 4. Synopses of systems used by several large banks in the 
United States. 

Hunter, A. The American-Canadian mortality investigation. Journ. Inst. 
Actuaries, Oct., 1919. Pp. 10. Synopses of volume 2, covering plan of in- 
surance, residence in groups of states in the United States, residence in 
certain provinces, causes of death and classes with $50,000 or more insurance. 


Irtcen, J. Die wirtschaftliche Bedeutung der Versicherungs-Darlehen. 
Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Versicherunzswis., Apr., 1919. Pp. 25. General review 
of policy loans. 


Insotera, F. Sull’assicurazione obbligatoria contro la invalidita e la vec- 
chiaia. Giorn. di Mat. Finan., Mar., 1919. Pp. 15. A study of proposed 
Italian old-age legislation. 
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H n lau Bull. N. Y. State Ind. Comm., 
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Rev. Rev., Nov., 1919. Pp. 7. Scope 
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Proc. Cas. Act. & Stat. Soc., May 
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N. Y. Times, Dec. 7, 1919. 
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Italy: The national institute for insurance against the accidents of labor. 
Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., June-July, 1919. Pp. 13. History of the insti- 
tute, operations and recent laws. 


Old age pensions act, 1919. Nat. Ins. Gaz. (London), Jan, 10, 1920. P. 1. 
New law provides pension of 10s. weekly, with reductions in case of private 
means. Age remains 70. 


The industrial insurance inquiry. Nat. Ins. Gaz. (London), Nov. 29, 1919. 
Pp. 2. Digest of parts of evidence now being taken by the British De- 
partmental Committee on Industrial Insurance. 


The pension system in the United States. Journ. Comp. Legis. & Intern. 
Law, Oct., 1919. Pp. 3. Digest of Professor Glasson’s study of military 
pensions in the United States. 

The present status of American insurance, Econ. World., Dec. 27, 1919. Pp. 
2. Summary of report of the United States Senate Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

Unemployment insurance bill. Nat. Ins. Gaz. (London), Jan. 10, 17, 1920. 
Pp. 2, 2. New bill covers persons under health insurance act except agri- 
culture and domestic service. Benefits are men 15s., women 12s. weekly. 
Contributions (equally from employers and insured) men 3 pence, women 
21% pence weekly; state will add one third of contributions paid. About 

11,750,000 persons will be included. The Ministry of Labour administers 

the system. 


Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 
(Abstracts by George B. Mangold) 

Crane, R. N. Infant welfare legislation. Journ. Comp. Legis., Apr., 1919. 
Discusses legislation in the British Dominion and the United States in re- 
spect to bastardy laws and mothers’ pensions. Briefly summarizes the Nor- 
wegian law of 1915 pertaining to illegitimacy. Mentions a number of states 
having eugenic marriage laws and comments on the new Wisconsin law. Also 
follows growt4 of sterilization laws and registers approval of the plan. 


Fevcere, ,E. L’assistance publique a Paris. L’Econ. Frang., Oct. 25, 1919. 
Gives statistics for the year 1918 relating to public expenditures in Paris 
for hospital care and administration. Appropriation exceeded 100 million 
francs, a figure which is considerably increased for 1919. Special reference 
is made to service connected with influenza patients, infants and women, 


and to the projected program for anti-tuberculosis work. 


Guaser, A, The truth about Austria. Charity Organ. Rev., Dec., 1919. An 
account of various methods of social work now carried on in Austria. Con- 
tains an indication of the misery that prevails. 

McCorp, C. P. Physical and mental condition of delinquent boys. Journ. 
Delinquency, Sept., 1919. According to this study of 100 boys at the Berk- 
shire Industrial Farm, Canaan, N. Y., 12 per cent are feeble-minded, 10 
per cent follow perverted sex practices, 16 per cent have defective vision, 
51 per cent suffer from sexual retardation, and 35 per cent are physically 
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( Sept., 1919. Pp. 1. 4 
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Pp. 4. Continues the previous studies 
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Estes, L. V. Unit cost accounting for control. Indus. Manag., Nov., 1919. 
Pp. 5. Interesting because of the cost units. Units designed so as to be 
applicable directly to the finished product. 


Foerster, R. F, The Italian factor in the race stock of Argentina. Quart. 
Pubs. Am. Stat. Assoc., June, 1919. Pp. 24. Twenty-eight per cent is held 
to be the proportion which the Italians and their children make of the total 
population of Argentina. 


ForsyrH, C. H. Trend of longevity in the United States. Quart. Pubs. Am. 
Stat. Assoc., Dec., 1919. Pp. 6. Concludes “that there was an average gain 
of a year and a half per decade (1890-1910) in the average duration of life 
but in spite of considerable retrogression at the higher ages.” Data are 
computed for only each tenth age. 


Franket, L. K. and Dupin, L. I. Influenza mortality among wage-earners 
and their families. A preliminary statement of results. Am. Journ. Public 
Health, vol. LX, no. 10, Oct., 1919. Pp. 12. A careful study of the inci- 
dence of influenza among white and colored wage-earners October, 1918, to 


June 30, 1919, based upon accurate figures obtained from nearly 12,000,000 


policies in force and 105,552 claims, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


Goopwin, L. H. Long-range view of copper economics of the world. Anna- 
list, Dec. 15, 1919. Pp. 3. Statistics of production of the past thirty-four 
years—tabular and graphic. 


Hanna, H. S. Summary of increased cost of living, July, 1914 to June, 1919. 
Mo. Labor Rev., Oct., 1919. Pp. 9. Summarizes the figures and compares 
them with other available data. 


Krazrn, A. N. An attempt at a statistical determination of the birthrate in 
the United States. Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. Assoc., Sept., 1919. Pp. 16. 


Lucuars, A. German machine tool industries in 1919. Iron Age, Dec. 11, 
1919. Pp. 4 Prospects as to labor and materials, limitation of American 
tools. Prices now and in 1914. 


Moore, H. L. Crop cycles in the United Kingdom and in the United States. 
Journ, Royal Stat. Soc., May, 1919. Pp. 17. Maintains that the yield of 
the leading cereal crops in the United Kingdom tends to vary in well de- 


fined cycles, and that the crop cycles tend to synchronize with those of the 
United States. 


Ocpurn, W. E. Analysis of the standard of living in the districts of Columbia, 
1916. Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. Assoc., June, 1919. Pp. 16. On the basis of 
data on family budgets collected by the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the author, by means of formulas, determines how the expenditure 
for various items of the family budget varies with the size of the income and 
with the size of the family. 


Peart, R. Preliminary note on the incidence of epidemic influenza among the 
actively tuberculous. Quart. Pubs. Am. Stat. Assoc., Dec., 1919. Pp. 4. 
Answers the question: “Were actively tuberculous persons more or less 


likely to contract influenza during the epidemic than non-tuberculous mem- 
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; NOTES 


The following names have been added to the membership of the 
American Economic Association: 


Armand-Delille, M., 32 Avenido Cinco de Mayo, Mexico City, Mex. 
Bathke, W., 4046 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 
‘ Braga, C., Rua Gabizo 213, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
‘a Bauer, Stephen, 58 Leismenstrasse, Basel, Switzerland. 
Best, Harry, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Cole, Philip S., North Carver, Mass. 
Cooley, B., 144 East 6th St., Plainfield, N. J. 
Day, Miss M. E., Sunderland House, Curzon St., London, Eng. 
Franklin, I. C., 4529 Iowa Ave. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Faubel, Arthur L., New York University, New York City. 
Hainer, E. J., 1839 South 19th St., Lincoln, Nebr. 
Harper, Walter R., 120 Broadway, New York City. 
Hayford, F. Leslie, Wilmington, Del. 
Jacobs, Miss Theo., 1904 Bolton St., Baltimore, Md. 
Jay, Pierre, 15 Nassau St., New York City. 
: Keyser, F. Morgan, 455 Flood Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Markham, James J., 150 Davenport Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
Marston, Oliver J., 1186 West 3lst St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mueller, Clara H., Western College, Oxford, Ohio. 
Murphy, Bernard E., Victoria University College, Wellington, N. Z. 
Olsen, Reuel L., 1045 West 35th Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Rader, Alexander K., Howard, Kansas. 
Patterson, T. H. Hoge, 4231 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Prince, L. M., 110 East 65th St., New York City. 
Romen, Anthony B., Treasury Annex, Washington, D. C. 
Sasaki, Yukitada, No. 28, Mikawa-Dai-Machi, Azabu, Tokyo, Japan. 
Sato, K., Care of Mrs. Cowan, 232 Bay State Road, Boston, Mass. 
‘ Schlafly, J. F., 410 Third National Bank Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
‘ Sumner, Edward A., 126 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Swindley, Hugh, 82 Lowell Ave., St. Catherines, Ont., Canada. 
Thompson, T. B., Maryland State College, College Park, Md. 
Thorp, G. E., Boone, Iowa. 
Van Dusen, A. P., 1008 E. Adams St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Wilbur, Rollin A., 720 Cuyahoga Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Wilcox, Herbert M., 200 Edgehill Road, New Haven, Conn. 
Winkler, Hermann, Seminarstrasse 3, Berne, Switzerland. 


Announcement has been made that prizes offered by Hart Schaff- 
ner & Marx for 1919 have been awarded as follows: In Class A, first 
prize was granted to Edgar S. Furniss for an essay entitled “The po- 
sition of the laborer in a system of nationalism’; second prize to T. 


” 


Bruce Robb for an essay entitled “The guarantee of bank deposits. 
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A ex Cir Federation has been appointed to 

ir rel n socialist principles and tactics. 

Pers I 1 States exchange professorships 
with H ted to correspond with Herbert I. 
Priest ttee on Hispanic American Relations, 
U nivers y, California. 

The } ration (58 West 39th St., New York), 
in resp ft] lepartments of economics in several 
of the la » all universities the right to subscribe 
to its W ry, however, to be made thirty days late) 
at $36 he regular Service supplied to banks and 
to indu Among the contributing editors are: 
H. Par! nport, O. M. W. Sprague, E. W. Kem- 
merer, ( Villford I. King, Wesley C. Mitchell, Guy 
E. Snid Seligman. Mr. Frederick E. Farnsworth, 
former] \merican Bankers Association, is president 
of this recent articles which have been pub- 
lished in [he outlook for tax reduction, by C. W. 
Gersten] id foreign exchange, by H. Parker Willis; 
Che signi tatements of the New York clearing 
house ba ral reserve banks, by O. M. W. Sprague; 
Inflatior ; Current analyses, by H. J. Davenport; 
[he publ ld it be paid? by E. R. A. Seligman; 
The cred rican trade, by G. E. Snider; Foreign 
credits a O, M. W. Sprague; When and how should 
the feder ts war debt? by Willford I. King; Some 
actual and } in the federal tax law, by Charles W. 
Gerstenb | we finance the public debt, by E. R. A. 
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The report of the progress of the Joint Census Advisory Committee 
of the American Statistical and the American Economic associations 
appeared under date of December 21, 1919 (pp. 34). 

The Bureau of Education has issued a pamphlet on Commercial 
Engineering containing a report of the conference on business training 
for engineers and engineering training for students of business held 
in Washington, June 23-25, 1919 (Bull., 1919, No. 58, pp. 180). The 
report is edited by Mr. Glenn L. Swiggett, chairman of the conference 
committee. In the appendix is a summary of courses of study in engi 
neering and commerce in various universities with a brief statement of 
present practice and changes contemplated. 

The Rand School of Social Science, New York City, announces that 
it has undertaken the translation into English of Herman Schleuter’s 
Die Chartisten-Bewegung: Ein Beitrage zur Sozialpolitischen Ges 
chichte Englands. The work was originally published in 1916 and 
the translation is undertaken to meet a need for a work of this sort 
which has long been felt by English students. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb have reissued their History of Trade 
Unionism, bringing down to date the material which has accumulated 
since the appearance of the first edition in 1894. 

A new edition of Fabian Essays with an introduction by Sidney 
Webb is announced. 

At the annual meeting of the American Statistical Association 
George E. Roberts was elected president; Carroll W. Doten and Hor- 
ace Secrist, vice-presidents; and Robert E. Chaddock, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The Industrial Accident Commission of the state of California an- 
nounces that its monthly publication, California Safety News will be 
sent free to any one (525 Market St., San Francisco). 

The Bureau of Markets of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture has begun the publication of a weekly entitled The Market 
Reporter. Information in regard to marketing will be given in leading 
articles, weekly and monthly summaries of movement, marketing, and 
prices of specified commodities and tabulated statistics with interpreta- 

tive text. The first issue appeared January 3, 1920. 

B. W. Huebsch announces the publication of The Freeman, a weekly 
paper to be edited by Francis Neilson and Albert Jay Nock (32 West 
58th St., New York, $6 per year). 


The first issue of Taxation, a journal of economic justice, appeared 
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Hunt Industrial Control (Stokes). 
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Prof. Albano Sorbelli, published by Codéperativa Tipografica Az- 
zoguidi. 


Giulio Salvat re Del Vecchio e la sua Opera Scientifica, reprinted from 
Dizionario di Legislazione Sociale, 1917. 
Prof. avv. Giulio Salvatore Del Vecchio, reprinted from L’Universita 


Italiana, 1917. 


Appointments and Resignations 


Mr. Appert, of the Foreign Credits Department of the Guaranty 
[rust Company, is giving a course in financing foreign trade at the 
Wall Street Division of New York University School of Commerce, 
Accounts, and Finance. 


Mr. John W. Ballard, formerly instructor in business administra- 
tion at the A. E, F. University in France, has been appointed instruc- 
tor in business administration at the University of North Dakota. 


Mr. Bascom Barnard is assistant professor.of economics at Trinity 
College, Durham, North Carolina. 


Dr. John Bauer, formerly of Princeton University, has been ap- 
pointed technical advisor in the newly organized traction division of 
the Law Department of New York City. 

Mr. Hubert E. Bice, formerly at Ohio State University, is now as- 


sistant professor of business administration in Syracuse University. 


Dr. Jesse H. Bond, formerly at the University of Idaho and more 
recently with the Bureau of Labor Statistics at Washington, has been 
appointed to the position of assistant professor in the department of 
economics at the University of North Dakota. 

Professor Ezra Bowen has been promoted to an associate professor- 
ship in economics at Lehigh University. 


Mr. Edward E. Burchell has been appointed lecturer on accounting 


and office management at the Harvard University Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 


Mr. John G, Callan has been appointed lecturer on factory man- 
agement at the Harvard University Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. 


Professor William R. Camp has gone from North Carolina State 
College to the University of California, where he is giving courses in 


codperative marketing and conducting investigations along that line. 
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Dr. Robert J. McFall, who served during the war as commissioner 
of the cost of living of Canada, has been appointed extension profes- 
sor of agricultural economics at the Massachusetts Agricultural College. 
Dr. Thomas Walker Page, who was acting chairman of the United 
States Tariff Commission after the resignation of Professor Taussig, 


has recently been appointed chairman of the Commission. 


Dr. Jessica Peixotto, professor of social economics, and Dr. Solo- 
mon Blum associate professor of economics, at the University of Cali- 
fornia, are collaborating in giving a fifteen weeks’ intensive training 


course for community workers. 


Dr. Carl C. Plehn, professor of finance at the University of Cali- 
fornia, is lecturing on taxation at Columbia University during the sec- 


ond semester. 


Dr. B. M. Rastall has been appointed lecturer in business adminis- 


tration at the University of California during the second semester. 


Mr. David J. Saposs has completed a study of the immigrant and 
the American labor movement for the Division of Industrial and Eco- 
nomic Amalgamation of the Carnegie Americanization Study. He is 
now with the Bureau of Industrial Research of New York City help- 
ing in an investigation of the steel strike which this bureau is making 
for the Interchurch World Movement. Mr. Saposs is also lecturer 
for the United Labor Education Committee of New York City. This 
body is directing the educational work of the members of over a dozen 
unions including the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 


Professor E. R. A. Seligman, of Columbia University, is lecturing 
at the University of California upon taxation and public finance dur- 
ing the second semester. 


Professor H. E. Sheppard, formerly of Ohio State University, has 
been appointed lecturer in economics at the University of California 
for the second semester. He will give courses in economic geography 
and foreign trade. 


Mr. Hale Tennant, for the past two years state marketing director 
of Michigan, has been made associate professor of economics at Michi- 
gan Agricultural College. 


Professor F. W. Taussig is a member of the Second Industrial Con- 
ference, appointed by the President, which has been in session at 
Washington since the first of December. 
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